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Frozen Ice Cream Accounts Avoided 


Credit Policy of the J. M. Horton Ice Cream Co. $3 a Year 
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Explosion Insurance 


oe by a shattering roar may mark 
the destruction of a profitable business. 


Modern manufacturing methods are more and more 
demanding the use of strong chemical re-agents and 


complex processes which endanger property over a 
large area. 


Accidents happen regardless of the amount of cau- 
tion taken. Explosion Insurance is an essential means 
of protection against property loss. 


Credit Men should in- 
terest themselves in Ex- 
plosion Insurance. The 
rates are low,—but the Recent explosion disasters have shown to Credit 
need of protection is Men the necessity for Explosion Insurance as a safe- 
ae. guard to credit. 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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Striking Before the Iron Is Hot 


“ HE credit manager who does not understand the 

vital relation between fire prevention and credit 
work is very poorly equipped for his job. Some managers, 
it is true, still think that they have done their full duty 
concerning the fire problem when they have scanned the 
buyer’s financial statement and ascertained that the fire in- 
surance coverage appears to be adequate. But the high- 
power credit executive realizes that this is not enough,—that 
he must go far beyond the mere insurance aspect of the 
problem and ally himself actively with the agencies that 
are fighting fire waste at the point where it should be at- 
tacked, which is before the fire starts.” 


—Frank A. Fall, Litt. D., 
Director of Education and Research, 
National Association of Credit Men 
in the July, 1926, issue of Credit Monthly. 
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The Hartford, writing every form of insur- 
ance except life, offers complete protection 
—all in one sound, well-managed company, 
all through one well-informed agent. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
. HARTFORD, CONN. 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Company and the Hartford Accident ana 
Indemnity Company write practically every form of insurance except life 
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faking on the pilot 


The Captain of the Ocean 
Liner takes on a pilot when 
entering port. Efficient navi- 
gator that he is, he entrusts 
his ship to the pilot whose 


constant guiding of great 
steamers past the hazards of 
the harbor makes him sure of 
getting the ship safely to its 
dock. 

Likewise, Captains of Busi- 
ness, in considering the all 
important subject of fire pro- 


AMERICAN EAGLE 
Jhe CONTINENTAL 


tection in their manufactur- 
ing plants, will find invaluable 
the guidance of those whose 
daily contact with fire preven- 
tion questions makes them 
expert. 


If you contemplate build- 
ing or making additions, let 
our fire prevention engineers, 
without charge, pilot you to a 
greater degree of safety from 
fire, and perhaps to a lower 
insurance rate. 


FIDELITY-PHENIX 
FIRST AMERICAN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Eighty Maiden Lane, New York.NY. 
ERNEST STURM, Cuairnman of tHe Boaro. 

PAUL L.HAID, Presivenr. 


The “America Fore”? Group of Fire Insurance Companies 
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| The Planner 


— IS a comparatively simple matter to get routine people 
for our office work,” the president and proprietor of the 
business remarked to an intimate friend, “because the physical 
conditions in our office are excellent, we pay fairly, we have a 
group insurance plan, and we will not tolerate injustice towards 
anybody. 

“And we have little difficulty in getting satisfactory routine 
managers of departments and of sub-departments—men and in 
some cases women who will carry out the plans and policies that 
have been established, who are loyal to the company and can 
inspire loyalty in their subordinates. 

“But the company has completely outgrown the one-man stage. 
(I’d hate to admit to anyone except a friend like you how 
easily the concern could survive my death,—and, as you know, I 
built it up from nothing.) New plans and policies, small and 
large, must be introduced to meet new conditions. And men 
to do that are mighty hard to find. 

“Even the ‘effervescer,’ the kind of planner who cannot carry 
things out has his uses. But the man who can see what is 
needed now and in the future, who can make the right kind of 
plans and see them through, is almost beyond price. 

“That’s the kind of man young Robinson is,—our credit 
manager and treasurer. Two years ago we began to appreciate 
his planning and executive ability, and we gave him his head. 
Since then he has reorganized our credit department, co- 
ordinated it with the sales department, modernized our office 
mechanism and broadened our credit and financial policy. 

“His plans for the company look well into the future, and I 
hope he will be with us to see them through. 

“Men like that are the real captains of industry and fully 
deserve all the rewards they get.” 


Editor 





It is notable and fitting that adver- 
tisers insist upon quality in offer- 
ing their merchandise or facilities 
to readers of this magazine. 


Insurance is not tangible merchan- 
dise. It is a contract—a promise. 
There is no element of greater 
importance in a promise than 
quality. So there is the element 
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of quality in insurance. Further- 
more, it lies not only in financial 
strength and stability but largely 
also in the attitude of the Com- 
pany to its policyholders. 


Ask your broker. We think he 
will tell you that this is so and 
that a QUEEN policy represents 
the true spirit of insurance. 


UEEN INSURANCE (Co. 
oF AMERICA 


HOME OFFICE: 84 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 


STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1926 


Total Assets 
Liabilities 
Net Surpius 
Capital 


$20,348,548.53 
14,211,383.83 

+ 6,137,164.70 
3,000,000.00 


Net Surplus to Policyholders + 9,137,164.70 


FIRE — AUTOMOBILE — MARINE and SUBSIDIARY LINES 


Southern Dept.: Pacific Coast Dept. : 
ATLANTA, GA. SAN FRANCISCO 
S. Y. Tupper, Mgr. H. R. Burke, Mgr. 


Western Dept. : 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
F. P. Hamilton, Mgr. 


Marine Dept.: 
NEW YORK CITY 
John E. Hoffman, Mgr. 
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Frozen Ice Cream Accounts 
Avoided by Stimulating Prompt Paying Habits 


By Marshall D. Beuick 


Public Relations Manager, National Association of Credit Men 


ANDLING credits in the ice 

cream field is practically unique 

because of the character of the 

goods sold. In the larger cities 
the retailers’ turn-over of merchandise 
occurs approximately every twenty-four 
hours. The ice cream manufacturers’ 
merchandise, unlike textiles or jewelry, 
cannot remain on the shelf for several 
weeks and still be salable at the market 
price. Since the dealer turns over his 
merchandise so rapidly there are almost 
no assets to seize in the event of bank- 
ruptcy or default. 


The J. M Horton Ice Cream Company 
of New York, which has been manu- 
eurteg and distributing ice cream for 
about 75 years, has worked out a credit 
system that operates with unusual effi- 
ciency from a credit point of view and 
with excellent results from a sales point 
of view. In 1925 this concern did a gross 
business of eleven million dollars and 
sustained credit losses of little more than 


© Brown Bros. 


VERY year 300 million 
gallons of ice cream are 
commercially produced in the 
United States. The wholesale 
manufacturer of ice cream gets 
$1.00 to $1.60 per gallon. The 
consumer pays from $1.40 to 
$2.25 per gallon, which indi- 
cates that he is spending some- 
thing like half a billion dol- 
lars a year for ice cream. This 
amount, when the thermome- 
ter rises, does not seem unduly 
large. 


$4,000. It has approximately 9,000 cus- 
tomers, 3,500 of whom purchase on 
short-term credit basis. 


F. T. McCue, credit manager of the 
Horton Company, believes that a great 
part of the concern’s success in credit 
work rests on the excellent spirit of 
co-operation that exists between the sales 
and credit organizations of the concern. 

“Generally speaking, ice cream manu- 
facturers have no guts when it comes to 
checking credits,” Mr. McCue said the 
other day in explaining his work to the 
writer of this article. “A great many 
invite their customers into bankruptcy. 
We realized this years ago and have 
striven to put as many people on C. O. 
D. as possible so that now we have ap- 
proximately 5,500 dealers who pay cash 
for their ice cream to the driver upon 
the delivery of the goods.” 


How Horton Checks Credits 


The solicitation of accounts is a regular 
thing in any large ice cream organization 
in New York or Chicago. The com- 
petition is keen and there is a tendency 
to succumb to the competition and adopt 


A few of the retail cash customers enjoying ice cream 
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CREDIT DEPARTMENT 
J. M. HORTON ICE CREAM CO. 
205-221-East 24th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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SED c0sssebsteseseneses Price 
Allowances 


Former Source of Supply.........s.sesce0e 
Season or yearly account.............esee05 
Estimated Va'ue of Stock on hand $......... 


Estimated Value of 
Furniture and Fixtures $........cscsceeeee 


Kind and Style Refrigerator Required ...... 
RS GEER. «<0 vcb0n6eenncedeedeeressuoencs 


(State names ot parties from whom 
purchases are made) 
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Fic. 1. SALESMAN’s REPORT 
(Actual Size 5% x 8% in.) 


lax credit methods. When the account 
is obtained the solicitor tries to explain 
the advantages all around of the C.O.D. 
transaction. In the event that the dealer 
is a large concern, which for one reason 
or another doesn’t want to pay cash, the 
solicitor recommends to his credit man- 
ager that the dealer’s credit be accepted 
for future transactions. He thereupon 
fills out a SALESMAN’s Report (Fic. 1.) 
This form goes to the credit manager 
who makes a point of talking over with 
the salesman his personal opinion of the 
risk in order to check up on the sales- 
man’s credit investigation. In this way, 
every salesman acts as a credit invest- 
igator for the credit department. 


The credit manager then uses the Na- 
donal Association of Credit Men standard 
rorms for getting experiences, obtains a 
credit interchange report from the New 
York Credit Men’s Association’s Inter- 
change Bureau and if the size of the 
order warrants it and the information 
is difficult to obtain, the credit manager 
purchases a special mercantile agency re- 
port on the prospect. 


Upon. making his analysis, the credit 
manager's assistants fill out the Crepit 
DEPARTMENT Form (Fic 2.) The cus- 
tomer’s name then promptly goes into 
the ledger upon a special tickler which 
consists of a large ledger sheet on which 
all the credit acccunts are listed with 
check marks indicating every week in 
which they have met their bills. In the 
event that a customer defaults in his 
payments, he is notified beforehand that 
he will be automatically placed on a LU. 
O. D. basis. 


Before putting the customer un C. O. 
")., however, the salesman in the district 
calls upon the customer to discover why 
the oversight has occurred. Usually the 


account is straightened out immediately 
in this manner. Should the customer, 
however, refuse to make this payment 
to the salesman, the account goes on the 
C. O. D. customers’ accounts. 


Referring again to Fic. 1, you will note 
that at the bottom of the sheet there is 
a place for the personal opinion of the 
salesman. Besides this opinion, tnere 1s 
also a notation of the other concerns 
with whom the risk is doing business 
This information is obtained from a 
cursory glance over the customer’s stock 
to find out from what biscuit companies, 
drug houses, or cancy manufacturers the 
dealer buys. This, of course, gives 
the credit manager clues for making a 
few telephone calls to discover how the 
customer pays at his other sources of 
supply. 


Very few of the credit accounts of the 
Horton Company extend for more than 
a week. Several of them are three day 
accounts and there as a very limited num- 
ber of two week accounts. Only a very 
few are handled on a monthly basis. It 
can be readily understood why the Horton 
organization insists upon weekly payments 
or cash delivery. For instance, if this con- 
cern had one thousand customers, each of 
whom purchased 100 dollars’ worth of ice 
cream a week and paid for it on a monthly 
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Fig. 2. Creprr DEPARTMENT Form. 
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basis, it would mean that long before 
the end of each month the Horton Com- 
pany would have more than a quarte 
of a million dollars outstanding and the 
customers would have that amount in 
actual cash. If all of the 9,000 accounts 
were handled on a weekly payment basis 
and the average amount sold was 100 
dollars a week, it would mean that the 
accounts receivable of the Horton Com- 
pany would run close to a million dol- 
lars a week. But with a large number 
of C. O. D. accounts the Horton Com- 
pany is able to keep a !arge amount of 
money on deposit and therefore purchase 
most advantageously in the open market 
such things as sugar, fresh fruits and 
even rock salt. 


Getting Them On Cash Basis 


Before the credit manager makes any 
definite decision about any credit account, 
he confers with the sales manager or 
with the salesman in whose district the 
customer does business. Mr. McCue has 
succeeded in getting the sales organiza- 
tion to realize that in credit work iu 
the ice cream field the amount of money 
is not so important as the period of 
time over which the account extends. The 
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Jess experienced salesman will continually 

int out that since the customer only 
wants to buy fifty dollars worth of ice 
cream a week the risk involved is there- 
fore small. But Mr. McCue, on the 
other hand, shows that with 1,000 or more 
such accounts the total amount outstand- 
ing over a period of a week would in- 
yolve too great a risk. And besides, the 
dealer is paid in cash and should, there- 
fore, expect to pay cash in return for 
merchandise, which after all is converted 
into cash within twenty-four hours. 


The Horton Company, therefore, has 
a rather unusual line-up. Every driver 
who distributes ice. cream acts in the 
capacity of a collection agent. Every 
salesman acts in the capacity of a credit 
investigator and frequently as a collector 


Patents as 


for the credit department. With this 
line-up the Horton Company has suc- 
ceeded for years in meeting the com- 
petition of the New York market and 
has in many instances taken over credit 
customers from other ice cream manu- 
iacturers on a C. O. D. basis. 


For the sake of getting a customer an 
ice cream manufacturer may hold up the 
alluring 30-day terms idea to a small 
dealer who at the end of a month finds 
it extremely difficult to pay a large bill. 
Without a set of books or any system’ 
for keeping satisfactory tabs on the busi 
ness, the dealer may meantime spend in 
nany ways much of the cash obtained 
from the sale of ice cream. He has 
to scurry around to make payments or 
obtain an extension for several days. 
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The Horton solicitor points out this diffi- 
culty and shows how the method of 
buying on 30-days was injurious to his 
business. Usually the prospective customer 
is only too glad to be put ona C. 
O. D. basis so that at the end of the 
day, he knows that all the cash in the 
register on the ice cream fountain be- 
longs to him alone. 


Mr. McCue said that no credit man in 
the ice cream business should permit 
himself to be over-ruled by intensive 
selling methods of the sales, department. 
He himself has been able to make good 
payers out of dealers who have, only 
partly through their own fault, become 
bad risks, overloaded with goods and de- 
moralized by terms too easy for the good 
of their business. 


ollateral 


Manner of Exploitation Determines Value 


lateral depends somewhat upon the 

importance of the invention, but 
mainly upon the concern which undertakes 
to exploit it by manufacture and sale. 
Even after it is determined, through a 
competent attorney, that a.patent is broad 
in its scope and may be a basic patent, 
the matter of its value is still undeter- 
mined. 

About ten years ago a certain inventor 
in the East had a patent issued to him, 
and it was a basic patent. Immediately 
after its issue the inventor offered it for 
sale at $50,000, but could not find a buyer. 
As time went on, his valuation of the 
patent decreased until finally he offered 
it for outright sale at $50 with no 
takers. He was a foreigner and, dis- 
gusted with his ill luck, he departed from 
the United States and has never been 
located to this day. 


About five years ago a concern began 
the manufacture of an automobile acces- 
sory which met with the instant approval 
of the public. The first year’s sales netted 
over half a million dollars. Other con- 
cerns became interested in, an article 
having such public appeal. A great search 
of the patent records revealed that the 
basic patent was held by an individual 
not connected with the concern at that 
time manufacturing the accessory. 


Through a mistake the patents were 
filed under different sub-classes and the 
foreigner held the rights which were 
thought at first to belong to a later in- 
ventor. It was important to locate the 
foreigner so that the basic patent rights 
might be purchased. But even the most 
thorough search failed to reveal his 
whereabouts. The result is that the pet- 
ent held by the manufacturer is not nearly 
so broad as it was thought at first, where- 
as the patent which the foreigner had 
a for $50 probably is worth $1,000,- 


Tit VALUE of a patent as col- 


_The value of a patent is often con- 
siderably increased by circumstances over 
which the inventor has no control. A 
patent was issued on an invention for 
the improvement of telephones, several 
years before the popularity of radio. The 
invention is not particularly suited for 
uve on telephone circuits, but is especially 
adapted for radio phones and loud 


By L. T. Parker 
Member of the Ohio Bar, Cincinnati 


speakers. The result is that the inventor 
is wealthy because of the unlooked-for 
circumstances that led up to the large 
sales of the product. 

Another example: When radio became 
popular the sale of wet and dry batteries 
increased considerably. A particular pat- 
ent on batteries is paying large dividends 
simply because of the increased sales 
resulting from the requirements of radio 
operators and owners. 


The life of a patent 1s 17 years. During 
this period all persons who add to the 
patent merely are improvers and are not 
privileged to manufacture and sell the 
invention. They are compelled to utilize 
the original invention in order to make 
use of their own improvement thereto. 


How Value May Be Determined 


Usually credit is extended only on such 
things as actually have an _ established 
value. Now there is a method by which 
the value of patents may be determined 
with a fair degree of accuracy. If a 
man desires to buy merchandise or to 
borrow money and offers as_ security 
certain collateral a part of which may 
be a patent, the credit manager who must 
pass on the case will of course request 
information as to the status of the patent 
in question. If he finds that, after litiga- 
tion, the validity of the patent is up- 
held, he may be fairly certain that the 
patent has value. 


The credit manager should bear in mind 
that a patent itself, as it is issued by 
the Patent Office, may not possess any 
value at all. The Patem Office gives no 
assurance that it is not an infringement 
of some other previously issued patent. 
Furthermore, the Patent Office is able 
to make only an incomplete search of 
the past inventions, because only certain 
records are at its disposal. It is there- 
fore entirely possible for the Examine: 
to authorize the issuance of a patent that 
later may be declared invalid. When a 
firm is sued for the infringement of « 
patent, its attorney will naturally make 
every possible effort to destroy the valid- 
ity of the patent, as then no firm or 
person can be held accountable as an 
infringer. The way in which a patent 
may be held invalid, is to produce in- 
formation before the Court to the effect 


that the patentee did} not invent the 
device by showing that the same thing 
was previously patented elsewhere, or 
that it was shown and described in some 
printed publication, or was in public use 
for a certain period before the patentee 
filed his application for a patent. There- 
fore if a patent has been declared valid 
by one or more Courts its value is 
practically assured. The amount of its 
value may then be determined by the 
nature of the product, and the profits 
which have resulted from its sale. How 
long a patent has to run is also an im- 
portant consideration. 

Patent litigation may extend through 
the District Court, Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals and the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Rarely does a patent 
case go before the Supreme Court. If 
a patent is declared valid by the District 
Court and by the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, its validity is virtually established. 


The value of a patent depends, there- 
fore, to a great extent upon whether or 
not it is adjudicated. If the Courts have 
already declared it valid, and it gives a 
monopoly on an article of merit, it rep- 
resents good security. The extent of its 
value depends upon many things, but 
especially upon the character and kind 
of concern which owns and utilizes it. 
Many meritorious patents have failed to 
be successful money-makers simply be- 
cause the proper efforts were not given 
to the sale of the product. 


Graham Vice-President of 
Pittsburgh Dry Goods 
Company 


Robert T. Graham, one of the directors 
of the N. A. C. M. has recently been 
promoted to the position of vice-president 
and general manager of the Pittsburgh 
Dry Goods Co. Mr. Graham succeeded 
Harry W. Neely as sales manager. and 
previous to that, was assistant treasurer of 
the company. His present position is con- 
cerned with the direction of management 
and sales. 

Mr. Graham is one of the younger ex- 
ecut'ves of the firm. 
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By Dr. John Whyte 
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A Play for Credit Managers 


“Bankruptcy,” a Business Drama by Bjoernson 


Assistant Professor of German, College of the City of N ew York 


and business situations provide the 

subject matter for many of our cur- 

rent dramatic successes, it 1s inter- 
esting to recall that but fifty years ago 
plays dealing with such themes were vir- 
tually non-existent. The Classical Drama 
with its insistence on portraying only 
people of high rank or fortune, could use 
business men but rarely, and purely busi- 
ness situations never. And though, after 
the revolt against this aristocratic tradi- 
tion in the Eighteenth Century, business 
characters made more frequent appear- 
ances on the stage, these appearances were 
more in their ordinary human relations 
than in specific business situations. The 
proneeren of “Bankruptcy” by the great 

orwegian dramatist, Bjoernson, in 1875 
opens a new epoch in the history of the 
stage, for it introduces on it for the 
first time a modern business play, that 
is a play whose subject matter and char- 
acters are drawn from the modern busi- 
ness world. 

Bjoernson knew little of business, when 
he chose the theme for his play. But he 
had just lived through one of those tragic 
periods of modern industry, when business 
becomes the agonized concern of every- 
one. The panic of 1873 brought the same 
misery and suffering with it to highly in- 
dustrialized Norway that it did to other 
industrial countries. What could be more 
moving to an audience than a play dealing 
with contemporary business life? thought 
Bjoernson. Why search history for 
themes, when contemporary life provides 
them in such dramatic richness? So he 
plunged into the study of the business de- 
pression, and discussed the intricacies of 
balance sheets, and creditors’ meetings and 
receiverships with business and lawyer 
friends, and in 1875 published his play,— 
“En Fallit”. or “Bankruptcy.” 

Though condemned by the conservative, 
classically-schooled critics as dry, trivial 
and prosaic, the play soon became a pop- 
uiar success in the Scandinavian countries, 
and was also played in France and Ger- 
many and Austria. (There has been to 
my knowledge no production in English. 
Here is an opportunity for a Credit Men’s 
Association to make stage history in 
America.) 

The plot is as follows: Henning 
Tjaelde, a large manufacturer, is greatly 
overextended when depression and low 
prices strike Norwegian industry. He 
has been expanding his plant to take care 
of increased business and has been specu- 
lating on the continuance of high prices 
and good business. The sudden change in 
the business situation has upset his cal- 
culations, and he begins to be vaguely 
conscious that he is facing serious finan- 
cial troubles. But, naturally sanguine and 
optimistic, he expects higher prices and 
better times in the near future, Rum- 
blings of his own impending disaster are 
heard when a fellow merchant, a heavy 
debtor to him, fails. But he continues to 
hope for the miracle which is not to ap-: 
pear. If a certain wealthy banker will 
only lend him sufficient money, all will 
be well. He lays his lines to achieve this 


|: THESE DAYS when business men 


Dr. Whyte, formerly head 
of the National Institute of 
Credit of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, sug- 
gests this play for pro- 


duction by talented credit 
executives. A rare oppor- 
tunity to be the first to pro- 


duce this play in America is 
offered some _ enterprising 
credit group. Perhaps the 
next National Convention 
will be fortunate enough to 
see produced the first play 
with a modern business sit- 
uation as its theme. 


end by arranging a party to include Lind, 
the wealthy banker, and his other influ- 
ential friends. 

Everything now depends on keeping up 
appearances. His reputation for integrity 
and business acumen has so far been above 
suspicion, and nothing must come to the 
eyes or ears of the banker to disturb that 
reputation. And all the time Tjaelde is 
ready to justify his course. What if he 
is using his creditors’ money, is he not 
using it for their ultimate benefit? There 
are ups and downs to business,—all busi- 
ness is speculation more or less,—and suc- 
cess will crown his last speculation. 


A Lawyer’s Investigation 


On the day of the banquet, Berent, a 
lawyer, appears on the scene. He has been 
authorized by several banks to investi- 
gate the state of affairs of concerns in 
Tjaelde’s town. He calls on Tjaelde and 
after presenting his credentials, proceeds 
to discuss the general business situation. 
Representing sound principles of finance, 
he stresses the function of banking in the 
present crisis, namely,—that of helping 
sound businesses to keep going, but offering 
no relief to unsound ones, Tjaelde natur- 
ally opposes such a plan of procedure. 
For him “the important thing is to keep 
everyone on his legs.” Playing no favor- 
ites, Berent asks Tjaelde for a financial 
statement, a request with which Tjaelde 
willingly complies. 

The banquet is an elaborate affair, with 
wine flowing freely and with spectacular 
entertainment and cermonies and fulsome 
honoring of Lind, the banker. Tjaelde’s 
purpose seems achieved. But Bjoernson 
has cleverly injected an artificiality into 
the whole affair that foreshadows to the 
audience, if not to Tjaelde, the difficulties 
ahead. 

The second act opens on a typical credit 
situation, with Berent and Tjaelde and 
the financial statement playing the chief 
roles. Berent questions every item. Un- 
deterred by the bluff and sarcasm of 
Tjaelde, he ruthlessly pares the state- 








ment down at every point, reduces th 
inventory to market value, slashes the 
estimate given for ships under construc. 
tion, (since they are unsalable in their 
present far-from-completed state) and 
thus plays havoc with Tjaelde’s surplus 
of $100,000 which he changes into a de- 
ficit of $200,000. On the basis of these 
figures, Berent suggests handing over the 
house to the Receiver in Bankruptcy. 
Tjaelde responds to the suggestion with 
derisive laughter, as he plays his trump 
card. 

“Ha, ha, ha! Allow me to inform you 
that this very moment a sum is being tele- 
graphed to me, which will be sufficient to 
cover not only my present liabilities, but 
to set me straight in every direction.” 

But Berent has a higher trump: 

“The telegraph is a very useful in- 
vention which is open to everyone.” 

After a moment’s thought Tjaelde asks, 
“What do you mean by that?” 

“One effect of the’ noise of your 
festivities was that I used the telegraph 
also. Mr. Lind will receive, on buard the 
boat, a telegram from his firm; and I 
doubt if the money you speak of will be 
forthcoming.” 

“It is not true!” exclaims Tjaelde 
“You have not dared to do that!” 

“The facts are exactly as 1 state,” 
Berent declares. ' 

Thus driven into a corner, Tjaelde be- 

gins to realize that all is lost,—business, 
honor, social standing,—and he contem- 
plates suicide, from which Berent is able 
only with difficulty to dissuade him. The 
immediate results of Tjaelde’s bankruptcy 
provide an act with thrills aplenty. Friends 
who have loaned him money on his per- 
sonal notes attack him furiously, as a 
thief and a scoundrel. And his workmen 
with their wages unpaid riot before his 
house. Tjaelde is a pathetic figure, but 
as the act closes, support comes to him 
from two quarters. His-family, consist- 
ing of a wife and two grown-up daughters, 
accustomed to lives of ease and luxury, 
rally heroically to his aid, and his faith- 
ful book-keeper places all his money and 
himself at Tjaelde’s disposal. 
The last act takes place three years 
later. It reveals the hard working happy 
family of Tjaelde in humble surround- 
ings, but facing the future with buoyancy 
and justified hope. For with the help of 
Berent and the loyalty of his family and 
the book-keeper, the day has arrived when 
Tjaelde can be discharged from bank- 
ruptcy, and can face the future with his 
honor redeemed. 


She Proposes to Him 


Into this credit play, Bjoernson has in- 
geniously introduced a love story. In the 
last act Valborg, Tjaelde’s high spirited 
daughter, marries Sannaes, the book- 
keeper. She had refused him three years 
before. But as they worked together in 
the office to rebuild the fortunes of the 
house of Tijaelde, she gradually fell in 
love with him. Sannaes, however, high 
minded and sensitive, never repeated his 

(Continued on page 23) 
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“Holmes’ jaw dropped, his imagination whirled.” 


By Proxy 


LTHOUGH one o’clock in the 
morning, the commencement fes- 
tivities of a New England college 


had scarcely terminated. Tall 
elms heavy with spring foliage arrayed 
the green campus with gossamer pattern 
where the moon, now high and hourly 
growing smaller, sifted through the still 
leaves. 

Under these trees, along the white 
steps of the old chapel, and clustered on 
the spacious verandas of the fraternity 

sts, men in groups of a dozen or more 
softly echoed to one another in a cease- 
less harmony of Alma Mater songs. 

Two men, removed a little distance 
from the songsters and yet close enough 


_ €nough to feel themselves a part of their 


thythm, talked to: each other in low 
voices—occasionally stopping to hum 
softly the familiar notes of an old time 
favorite. 

It was the second evening of George 
Hastings’ and Walter Sammons’ thir- 
tieth reunion. Invariably they chose this 
Occasion to seek their favorite retreat 
behind the college church below which 
the gently sloping hill unfolded a silvery 
valley. Beyond this the hills, fashioned 
oddly by some glacial monster rose from 
the silver dust and gradually tapered 
from gray to black,—the hills tcpped by 
gaunt pines. 

irty years before, George Hastings, 
then known as “Bing,” and Walter Sam- 


mons still bearing the college pseudonym 
of “Tip,” here pledged in farewell a last- 
ing friendship. 


A year later George and Walter found 
themselves working in the same city, 
George in the office of the Stoddard, 
Holmes Company and Walter in the stock 
room of the Home Heat Appliance Com- 
pany, George at a salary of eighteen dol- 
lars a week and his friend at twelve 
dollars. 


At this juncture in their lives fate con- 
spired by a supreme act of friendship tv 
change the career of each. Walter found 
it impossible to support himself and his 
suddenly widowed mother from a twelve 
dollar pay envelope. At the earnest and 
insistent suggestion of his friend they 
switched jobs; Walter Sammons trans- 
fered his business affiliations to the 
office of the Stoddard, Holmes Company 
at the increased salary of eighteen dollars 
a week and George Hastings entered the 
stock department of the Home Heat Ap- 
pliance Company at a decrease of six 
dollars a week. 

From now on fate in the odd way of 
fickle fortune played her usual conspicu- 
ous role. Riding on the crest of a sudden, 
meteoric expansion of the Home Heat 
Appliance Company, George Hastings 
was thrust into the very vortex of a 
constantly reorganizing company, until 
five years previous to the opening of my 


By Frank R. Otte 


story he became its president and chair- 
man of the Board of Directors 

Walter Sammons remained. with the 
Stoddard, Holmes Company until he be- 
came its credit manager and then ac- 
cepted a Similar position at a substantial 
salary increase with the Alliance Sheet 
and Metal Corporation in a distant city. 

Although fate had so strangely con- 
spired to make one a millionaire and the 
other a credit manager at a moderate 
salary neither would have had it differ- 
ent, each had gained according, to his 
latent talents and now gauged success 
in terms of the happiness that their re- 
spective positions brought them. In the 
midst of all this there remained that 
keen. affection, a David and Jonathan 
love; which in youth had enabled one to 
give and the other to accept. 

If on the other hand one were to 
search carefully for a dominant character- 
istic which carried George Hastings to 
his position of wealth and influence, he 
would mark it in a keen, almost uncanny 
comprehension of human nature, and a 
subtle tact that won men to his decisions 
without any stubborn conflict on their 
part. In fact Walter Sammons with all 
his pride, and in spite of the exigencies 
of the situation, never could quite ana- 
lyze by what force of personal magnetism 
his friend had succeeded in inducing him 
to shift jobs. At first, he had argued 
that it was equivalent to accepting a 

















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































charity fund of six dollars a week. But 
George with quiet persuasion quickly dis- 
pelled that illusion. 

It was this power that: brought George 
Hastings a complete victory when he 
found occasion to cross swords with Lewis 
Holmes, the credit manager of his organ- 
ization. Holmes succumbed so readily 
that actually he never appreciated the 
hostiliiy of the president toward his 
credit theories—never will, in fact, unless 
by chance he happens to read this story. 

However, before plunging Lewis 
Holmes, credit manager of The Home 
Heat Appliance Company into the very cen- 
ter of this story, I must digress—again re- 
turning to the bench behind the college 
church where “Bing” and “Tip” are re- 
calling incidents in the histury of a 
thirty-four year friendship. Gradually, 
the songs of the campus died down, a 
breeze gently stirred the leaves and from 
the silver valley a soft mist unfolded 
like a lace shawl. George Hastings and 
Walter Sammons sauntered leisurely to 
the fraternity house where they continued 
their conversation in the smoking room. 

Walter spoke; “This perfection of each 
organized department,” he said, “is a 
tribute, George, to your amazing execu- 
tive ability, and yet, if I may be pardoned 
the criticism, your company is burdened 
by a weakness which in my estimation 
completely bars it from that spotless 
reputation which you so strongly wish 
to promote.” 

George Hastings showed his astonish- 
ment. The tall mirror over the spacious 
mantel reflected the heavy-set athletic 
build of a once famous football player, 
now grown’ a triflle stocky as is the way 
with most men who exchange the pigskin 
for golf clubs. His hair grown white 
had lost none of its original wavy thick- 
ness. Through tortoise rimmed pince- 
nez from which flowed an imposing black 
ribbon, he looked quizzically at his class- 
mate. 

“It would seem,” he reflected with 
good humor, “that you have penetrated a 
secret which has escaped my aitention.” 

“Not a secret, George, for among credit 
men in general, your company 1s guilty 
of an ethical breach which has been 
marked by many in our profession.” 

“Walter,” said the other with mock 
solemnity, “I will disown you as a friend, 
unless—” 

Walter Sammons laughed as he crossed 
one long leg over the other. “Unless,” 
he interrupted, “I spill the beans. 
Are you particularly acquainted with 
Lewis Holmes, your recently acquired 
credit manager ?” 

“Only so-so.” 

“He’s a good credit man for one so 
young, but guilty of one heinous offense, 
and that is the crime of stealing dis- 
counts.” 

George Hastings frowned, “Don’t sav 
stealing, Walter. It’s an ugly word that 
has no place in the business relationships 
of our company. Now, please explain.” 

“An ugly word, yes. And yet one can 
scarcely express the idea otherwise 
Lewis Holmes has consistently disre- 
garded discount terms. He has a habit 
of paying bills thirty or more days past 
the due date but always with the dis- 
count deducted. In fact he is con- 
foundedly impudent about it—even once 
personally showed a brether credit man 
how large a sum on an interest basis he 
thus saved the company. If this practice 
of his spread to any great extent, it 
might be a big factor in undermining our 
entire discount system.” 

George Hastings paused a moment to 
clip off the end of a Havana before be 


replied. “1 think you're a bunch of 
chumps to let him get away with it.” 

“Not so—your organization has such 
a strategic position in purchasing power 
that rather than offend, most of us have 
let it ride. In fact, at the present time 
he owes us personally over a thousand 
dollars in discounts erroneously taken. 
Last year we simply charged off that 
part of your account. ’ve written 
Holmes repeatedly on the subject but 
he simply disregards the issue. Every 
statement we mail contains the accumu- 
lated discounts but .each check pays only 
the net invoice balance, not the gross 
amount.” 

Walter Sammons paused abruptly not- 
ing that his friend was visibly annoyed. 
He had carried the argument farther 
than he had intended. 

George Hastings gave a qumck shrug 
which dropped his glasses from his nose. 
“Did you ever try returning the check?” 
he queried. 

“No, we value your account too highly 
*o lose it.” 

“If you want to keep the account,” the 
president of the Home Heat Appliance 
Company spoke slowly and decisively, 
“You return the next check with a letter 
stating that you will accept only the full 
amount. In the meantime you leave 
brother Holmes to me. You say he’s 
a good credit manager?” 

“Yes—except for that one ferniciou: 
habit, he has an excellent reputation in 
the National Association of Credit Men.” 

“Then I think we'll find a way to 
break him instead of busting him!” 


Two months passed and Walter Sam- 
mons, testing out the suggestion made 
by his friend during their reunion, wrote 
to Lewis Holmes returning the Homc 
Heat Appliance Company’s check. He 
received a bitterly assailing reply with 
the original check enclosed. 

Walter Sammons tilted back in his 
chair and whistled, visibly disconcerted 
that George Hastings had not yet taken 
occasion to chastise this incorrigible and 
avaricious credit manager. For a moment 
disregarding this problem, he gave his 
attention to the list of speakers which 
as chairman of a committee he had been 
selecting for the State Conference. Sud 
denly, Walter Sammons smiled and 
hastily, while still under his facetious 
impulse, dictated a day letter to George 
Hastings which asked him to make an 
address at the conference on the subject 
of “How to Combat the Spreading Epi- 
demic of Discount Larceny.” 

When George Hastings received the 
telegram, he laughed at the adroitness of 
his friend and at the same time chid 
himself for so long putting off the task 
of bringing Lewis Holmes to his senses. 
His way of dealing with men was by an 
ingenicus process of forcing them to 
reason out their own  shoricomings. 
“Man errs,” he often said, “because he 
wears blinders. Take them off and let 
him see right and left as well as straight 
ahead There is more than one angle 
lo every situation.” On the other hand, 
how to approach Lewis Holmes indi- 
rectly had proved an unanswered conun- 
drum and remained such until he re- 
ceived Sammon’s wire. 

Naturally Lewis Holmes found it dif- 
ficult to conceal his surprise when the 
following morning the president saun- 
tered into his office. For twenty minutes 
they discussed various intricate credit 
problems and George Hastings took the 
opportunity to evidence plainly his ap- 
proval and pleasure over thé credit man- 
(Continued on page 23) 
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Dangers of Excessive 
Instalment Buying 


Te THE Eprror oF THE CreD:T Montuty: 

The people of this country have 

- launched upon an era of instalment buy- 
ing, in recent years, beyond our wildest 
dreams. Because of the magnitude which 
instalment buying is now reaching, we 
find credit managers everywhere making 
deep study and freely discussing the prob- 
able future effects it will have upon the 
nation as a whole. The more important 
commodities being purchased on the in- 
stalment plan are, automobiles, machinery, 
homes, furniture, house appliances, musi- 
cal instruments, jewelry, clothing, fuel, 
paint, magazines, tires and radios. 


Asa banker, I am aware of the fact that 
the great expansion of credit through in- 
stalment sales of course, has given almost 
mushroom growth to many finance com- 
panies, mortgage loan companies and in- 
dustrial loan companies. These companies 
in turn borrow enormous sums from pub- 
lic banking institutions (pledging instal- 
ment paper as collateral) so one readily 
appreciates how the pyramiding of credit 
is becoming of mountainous proportions. 

The weaknesses of this type of credit 
risk are well known to us. In the first 
place the instalment buyer is usually of 
very limited means. Secondly, he is gen- 
erally of uncertain income, and thirdly, he 
generally knows little about the budgeting 
of his receipts and disbursements. 


Trade Stimulated 


We all appreciate that instalment buy- 
ing leads to marked stimulation of trade. 
Manufacturers, merchants and _ retailers 
thereby benefit from greater sales and 
earnings. On the other hand, the con- 
sumer is unwisely burdened with debts, be- 
cause of his instalment purchases. The 
instalment business, then, tends to making 
the business man richer, and the employee- 
consumer poorer. The inevitable result, 
no doubt, will be a further broadening of 
the gap between capital and labor. In 
this connection, the old story of “save and 
have” for times of unemployment, illness, 
old age and other contingencies, is @ 
theme which we are throwing to the four 
winds in the present day. To be sure, 
savings bank deposits have largely in- 
creased in recent years, but it is the gen- 
eral opinion that the instalment buyer has 
contributed only a very small portion to 
the heavy gains in total savings deposits. 


Instalment buying has undoubtedly 
stimulated trade to a remarkable degree 
in recent years. Larger inventories have 
resulted, and greater credits have been 
accumulated all along the line from 
manufacturer to retailer. The tendency 
then is toward a period of inflation. 

. 


Is Instalment Buying Good for 
This Country? 


The aftermath of this inflation, no 
doubt, will be reflected in unemployment 
and accompanying failure of labor to pay 
its instalments and other debts. A re- 
sult will probably be the accumuiation of 
a lot of second hand merchandise acquired 
through foreclosure of chattel mortgages, 
instalment contracts and other property 
liens. The resulting disorganization 0¢- 
curring in business and finance is a prob- 
lem which we should mike ney f° solve. 
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Theories of Value 


Including an Explanation of Law of Supply and Demand 
The Eighth Article in Crepir MontTHLy’s Series on Economics 


By Bernard Broudy, B.S., M. B.A. 


Assistant to Director, Department of Education & Research, National Association of Credit Men 


only the first of the theories of 

value, the Labor Theory. The 

next theory to be developed is the 
Cost of Production Theory. The essen- 
tial difference between these two is that 
the latter allows for other elements be- 
side labor in the cost of producing an 
article, especially in allowing for prcfits 
(the remuneration of the capitalist). To 
quote Mill: “The cost of production, to- 
gether with the ordinary profits, may be 
called the necessary price or value of 
all things made by labor and capital.” If 
the value of an object rises much above 
its cost of production, the high profits 
that its makers receive attract more labor 
and capital into the trade. The compe- 
tition among sellers to dispose of the in- 
creased supply then brings the price down. 
If the price falls below the cost of pre- 
duction, some of the producers will leave 
the field, so that the supply is reduced, 
and buyers, competing for the smaller 
supply, force the price up again. 


Because of the variation in cost of pro- 
duction between different producers due 
to variations in fertility of the land, eff- 
ciency of labor, proximity to markets, and 
so on, the rule was restated, and value 
was said to depend on “cost of production 
under the most disadvantageous circum- 
stances.” As Clay explains it, “The 
amount of a crop that society wants can- 
not be supplied from the best land alone; 
inferior land has to be brought under 
cultivation. The cost of production on the 
inferior land is greater than on the gooa 
land; society has to pay a price high 
enough to cover this higher cost of pro- 
duction, or it will not be able to get as 
much as it wants, and all the producers are 
able to get this price.” 


These two theories that deal with value 
from the supply side have several diffi- 
culties to face. First of all, they ignore 
the possibility of misdirected labor. Labor 
and other elements in the cost of produc- 
tion are constantly being applied to the 
production of commodities that possess 
little or no utility. The cost of produc- 
tion of a dress that is not in style has 
nothing whatever to do with its value. 
Straw hats at the end of the summer are 
sold at prices that bear no relation to the 
cost of production. Half the problem is 
ignored if utility is taken for granted. 


[ AST MONTH’S article dealt with 


Similarly these theories do not explain 
changes in the value of a thing after it 
is made. Cost of production is something 
settled and definite once a thing is pro- 
duced, but values do change. When in- 
troduced, a new model of automobile of 
a certain make will cause an immediate 
drop in value of the old models, both 
new and second-hand. 


Still less will any Cost of Production 
Theory explain the “scarcity” values of 
works of art, choice building sites, un- 


usual ability, and so on. What of 
“dumped” goods in foreign trade? How 
can railway rates be explained on this 
theory when a long haul is cheaper than 
a short haul? The conclusion to which 
we are led is that demand and utility play 
a very important part in fixing values 
It would be just as well to say that the 
value of a thing decided how much labor, 
etc., shall be devoted to producing it, as 
to say that the amount of labor, etc., fixed 
its value. 


A Credit Manager’s Fourth 
Pair of Shoes 


Our desire for a commodity may dimin- 
ish as we increase the number of units 
available for consumption. Tke utility 
becomes less and less with each succes- 
sive instalment of the commodity. To the 
average credit manager, one pair of shoes 
is essential, a second is convenient, a third 


is a luxury, a fourth is superfluous. The 
last unit of an individual’s stock of a 
commodity is the unit which he would 
most willingly go without. The utility of 
this least wanted unit is called the mar- 
ginal utility. 

Value cannot be measured alone hy 
the importance of a commodity to an in- 
dividual. Water is tremendously import- 
ant, but it is very plentiful and cheap. 
So we can see that value depends on a 
second factor, the number of units avail- 
able, or the scarcity of the article. Not 
utility alone nor scarcity alone, but utii- 
ity plus scarcity determine value. Mar- 
ginal utility rests upon the doubie con- 
cept of scarcity and utility, therefore mar- 
ginal utility determines value. 

Edie gives a pertinent example in his 
“Economics”: For one unit of bread, a 
hungry man might be willing to pay a 

(Continued on page 25) 
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“SuppLy AND DEMAND” PLAys THE ROLE OF 


RINGMASTER IN THE Economic Circus. 
















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































The Body, Mind and Spirit 
of Credit 


A general conception of the hu- 
man being is of a_ trinity—body, 
mind and spirit. In a less exalted 
degree credit is similarly composed 
with capital for its body, capacity 
for its mind and character for its 
spirit. The human trinity creates 
power ; the credit trinity is a power 
also. 

Capital as the body of credit is 
the assurance of a redemption abil- 
ity and constitutes the material and 
physical unit of the triune qualities, 
just as the human body is the visible 
and material expression of the hu- 
man being. 


Credit is sometimes spoken of as 
capital, but as a matter of fact it is 
not capital, but has capital for one 
of its three distinctive elements ; and 
the material thing that we designate 
as capital helps to create the power 
which we designate as credit. 


Capacity as the mind of credit 
governs the creation and uses of 
capital as the mind governs the 
functioning of the human body. 
Capacity can be defined also as abil- 
ity and adaptation, and without it 
there can be no real credit power 
any more than there can be a real 
human being without a mind. It is 
one of the two invisible elements 
of credit finding its outward ex- 
pression in capital control and in 
governing the creation and uses of 
credit. Capacity cannot be over- 
rated as an indispensable unit of the 
credit trinity, and its psychology 
challenges the most careful study 
and inquiry of managers and stu- 
dents. Capacity presents many in- 
teresting angles; is of varying de- 
grees and under certain circum- 
stances is capable of expansion. 

Character as the spirit of credit 
holds a very exalted position in the 
trinity of credit. It is the governor 
of capital and capacity and without 


it credit as a human power is far. 


from complete. Character is difficult 
to define in its application to credit 
or to business transactions, but its 


‘The Crédbsco e 
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outward expression soon indicates 
whether or not a credit is built on 
a strong foundation. 

It seems almost allegorical to de- 
fine credit in this way, but as it is 
the most important and useful 
medium of commerce, carrying its 
effects into every home, reflected in 
the standards of living and the pros- 
perity of the people, we cannot re- 
frain from challenging the attention 
of everyone, particularly of those 
who manage credit departments, to 
the dignity of the credit system, the 
value of knowing it thoroughly and 
the paramount need of protecting it 
with the same care and properly- 
applied knowledge with which we 
protect human life. 


Cheapening Credits 

The term “cheapening credits” 
does not describe exactly what hap- 
pens to credit when its controlling 
principles are not understood and 
practices are resorted to which may 
seem expedient at the time but 
which, in the long run, produce most 
unfavorable and expensive reaction. 
Popular terms such as “the cheap- 
ening of credit” are often difficult 
to improve upon, even though they 
are not fully descriptive. I shall 
not attempt here to substitute any 
other term, but I want, if possible, 
to point out some of its true mean- 
ings, which to business should be 
as cautionary as the old railroad 
crossing signal, “Stop, look and 
listen !” 

In addressing a bankers’ conven- 
tion recently, a prominent banker of 
Pittsburgh, offering his impressions 
on instalment buying, made this 
graphic and, to some, rather star- 
tling statement: “In the eagerness to 
create markets for immediate profit, 
and to absorb the extended produc- 
tion capacity of America, the dignity 
and responsibility of credit has been 
cheapened.” He also said: “The 
tragedy of the situation is in making 
debt easy for those who have neither 
the financial nor the moral right to 
go into debt.” 

In ignorance, or to meet seeming- 
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ly pressing situations, the dignity 
and responsibilities of human life 
may be cheapened. The wreckage 
on every hand in the field of human 
endeavor sufficiently proves that the 
easy road has been too frequentl, 
trodden. Whether or not the even- 
tuality was anticipated, lives were 
cheapened with as much ease, in 
fact with greater ease than credit 
can be cheapened; and this often 
happens when the pressure is from 
without and not from within. 


What moral right has anyone to 
go into debt when his credit is not 
good and there are grave chances 
that the debt cannot be extinguished? 
If, under pressure, commodities are 
exchanged for an incomplete or a 
deficient credit, there is a cheapen- 
ing of the medium. It matters not 
what the seller may gain, the trans- 
action lacks moral stamina. If there 
is default, some kind of waste oc- 
curs, including the forfeiting of the 
pride which every man should have 
in performing honestly his obliga- 
tions. 

If our production exceeds con- 
sumers’ natural income and real 
credit capacity,—and for the pur- 
pose of marketing the entire produc- 
tion power,—and questionable 
credits are accepted, there can be 
no excuse for such a policy. The 
cheapening of credit naturally fol- 
lows as a most unfavorable reaction 
of our productive processes. If we 
want to maintain stability in com- 
merce and sound economic condi- 
tions, we must make fair ex- 
changes,—commodities of value for 
credit of value. Anything else is an 
uneven exchange from which neither 
party to the transaction can profit. 


Notes. of warning have been 
sounded lately by recognized leaders 
who, though untrained in credit 
technique, yet recognize the modern 
uses of credit and understand that 
to cheapen it is as unwise as to 
cheapen human life. We can be 
generous without being foolish; we 
can be careful without being pen- 
urious ; we can be broad without go- 
ing beyond the limits of prudence. 
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Therefore, in counselling against 
the cheapening of credit, I do not 
want the inference to be’ reached 
that narrow policies are advocated, 
that anything else is here intended 
than the exercise of good judgment 
and the same protective interest 
shown in credit as we would feel 
obligated to show in any important 
feature of human life. 

There has been apparent of late a 
stimulation of production that has 
tended to the cheapening of credit. 
It therefore seems important vor us 
to speak with freedom on the sub- 
ject and to counsel against unwise, 
unprofitable and cheapening prac- 
tices, 





















The Environment of An 
Account 








Whether or not a person is in- 
fluenced more by heredity than by 
environment is still 
bated. For myself, I have believed 
that hereditary influences play a 
big part in the life of everyone. 
But environment plays an even 
more influential part and can re- 
strain, even though it does not en- 
tirely eliminate, heredity control. 

Transposing this question to 
credit, it seems to me that too 
large a share of credit discrimina- 
tion rests on custom rather than 
on the individual qualities of each. 
We endeavor to appraise the safe- 
ty of a risk by ,following certain 
lines of investigation and I judge 
that it is no less difficult to ap- 
praise human chafacter by this rule 
of thumb than it is to appraise the 
potentialities of a credit risk by the 
same rule. is 


I believe that the environment of 

acredit has a great deal to do with 
its safety. The first element of the 
environment is the character of the 
buyer or the borrower. Can he ans- 
wer affirmatively the question, “Are 
you willing to pay?” This moral 
feature.of a risk is, in my opinion, 
like the atmosphere we breathe. 
_ The fext element is the location 
of the risk. Half a century ago, the 
itinerant peddler furnished the far- 
_Mmer’s household with various 
knick-knacks and necessities. Many 
of these itinerants became com- 
munity merchants. Good roads and 
the automobile are affecting the 
ousiness of mere country mer- 
chants. The location of the risk, is 
therefore, one of its principal fea- 
tures. 


Then .comes orderliness in con- 
















































the stock displayed in an attrac- 








closely de- , 


ducting the business enterprise: Is - 


tive way or has the stock and the 
store a mussy appearance? Orderli- 
ness is allied to system. When the 
merchant fails to think of the ef- 
fect upon customers of a well-dis- 
played stock, he is losing an op- 
portunity to make a good bid for 
business. Naturally, therefore, he 
is injuring himself as a credit risk. 
Failing to study tne environments 
of credit frequently leads to disap- 
pointments when the credits will 
not liquidate, for reasons which a 
careful observer might readily have 
detected. 


Claiming a professional charac- 
ter for credit management, I con- 
tend that there can be nothing. pro- 
fessional in merely following rou- 
tine procedure and not weighing 
each case on its individual merits. 
Granted the moral background— 
that is, the character feature of the 
risk—adding favorable location, or- 
derliness and system, the chances 
are that the material side of the 
risk, (its ability to liquidate), gives 
a favorable aspect and justifies the 
exchange. 


It Can’t Be Done 


Canute, King of the Jutes, who 
conquered England, permitted his 
pride to be played upon, was car- 
ried to the sea shore and commanded 
the waves to retreat. The result was 
humiliating. What he attempted 
couldn’t be done. Since then, many 
equally futile attempts in various 
fields have been made to hold back 
the courses of nature, to change eco- 
nomic laws,—but still it can’t be 
done. 


In the early days of our Republic, 
when hard money was scarce, there 
was an insistent demand upon the 
state goverments to manufacture pa- 
per money. In some of the States, 
this insistence was opposed, and in 
Massachusetts Daniel Shay raised a 
rebellion in order to force his Gov- 
ernment to manufacture cheap 
money. Some of the States yielded, 
and a foreign visitor described very 
graphically what he discovered in 
two of the States as the result of 
manufactured money. 


“The reign of solitude is only in- 
terrupted by groups of idle men, 
standing with folded arms at the 
corners of the streets; houses fall- 
ing to ruin; miserable shops, which 


_ present nothing but a few coarse 


stuffs, or baskets of apples, and 
other articles of little value; grass 
growing in the public square, in front 
of the court of justice; rags stuffed 
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in the windows, or hung _ upon 
women and lean,; unquiet, children. 
Every thing‘ amnouncés~misery, the 
triumph of ill faith, and the influ- 
ence of a bad government. 


“I saw many inconveniences re- 
sulting from this fictitious money. 
It gives birth to an infamous kind 
of traffic, that of buying and selling 
it, by deceiving the ignorant ; a ¢om- 
merce which discourages industry, 
corrupts the morals, and is a great 
detriment to the people.” 


Manufacturing money is impos- 
sible. Present problems in produc- 
tion, particularly agricultural pro- 
duction, are too. frequently. attacked 
through the channel of legislation 
when improvements are _ possible 
only through the channel of natural 
laws. In 1824, corn sold in Cincin- 
nati at eight cents a bushel; wheat 
at 25 cents a bushel; flour at $1.25 a 
barrel. Legislation would never have 
improved this condition; it had to 
be improved by making it possible to 
transport the agricultural products 
in the Middle West to the seacoast 
at reasonable rates. The building of 
the Erie and the Ohio Canals very 
soon doubled the price of wheat and 
corn in the Middle West, and by no 
other than natural processes could it 
have been accomplished. 


Would it now be possible, by sell- 
ing the surplus of our principal agri- 
cultural crops abroad at any price, 
to have the taxpayers of the country 
absorb the loss despite any equaliza- 
tion provision, and thus maintain a 
high scale of prices at home? It 
could not be done. This is our firm 
opinion and we commend the very 
admirable analysis given by Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Mellon, to the 
McNary-Haugen farm relief bill 
that would have settled the agricul- 
tural problem in this way. Increas- 
ing consumption or decreasing the 
costs of production and marketing, 
or decreasing production itself are 
the only natural processes by which 
the agricultural problem will be firm- 
ly and beneficially solved. 


The non-partisan league promised 
the farmers in North Dakota to in- 
crease their profits and to give them 
unusual benefits by the operations of 
a State controlled and financed ag- 
riculture. But a large number of 
the flouting mills of the State have 
discontinued operations; the State 
enterprise has caused a loss of about 
$1,500,000, and the farmers have re- 
ceived no benefits. 


Whenever the attempt is made to 
hold back the courses of natural 
laws and to perform miracles in the 
economic field, we can say with ab- 
solute certainty,—it can’t be done. 
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HE prestige of the Credit De- 

partment is becoming gradually 

stronger. It is only recently 

that the voice of the Credit Man- 
ager in Company Councils, has carried 
equal weight with that of other depart- 
ment heads. The owner or manager of 
a business enterprise, realizing the im- 
portance of the Zoomaieh end a his busi- 
ness, has been loath to release direct con- 
trol over its every operation. As the 
tusiness expanded, he was _ willing to dele- 
gate sales responsibility; he felt free to 
delegate manufacturing responsibility ; he 
felt that responsibilify for stores and 
service work could be safely entrusted to 
others, but personal responsibility for 
finances, because of their great importance, 
was usually the last to be relinquished. 
Credit men are being given a great oppor- 
tunity. To the extent that young credit 
managers, who are not principals in their 
concerns, can show their ability to grasp 
the larger problems of business and edu- 
cate themselves to the point where their 
judgment on matters of credit is super- 
ior to that of their employers, to that de- 
gree will they become more valuable to 
their companies, and gain the high 
standing which it is possible for them 
to attain. 

The Credit Department 1s interested in 
the same final objects as all other de- 
partments of the company. All are work- 
ing toward one end, that of increasing 
net profits, which of course depend on two 
main items, (a) gross profit, and (b) 
expense. Gross profit in turn depends 
on volume of sales and the percentage of 
profit in each sale. The Credit Manager 
has very little to say ordinarily as to the 
rate of profit ‘on individual sales. He has, 
however, a direct relationship to the 
volume of business, and here is where his 
relationship with the Sales Department 
comes most directly into play. 

Just as important as gross profit is the 
item of expense. There are two expense 
items over which the Credit Department 
exercises control, first, the bad accounts 
which are allowed to get on the ledgers 
and which are a direct expense to the 
“company; and, second, the cost of carry- 
ing accounts, or the receivables invest- 
ment. 


Cost of Slow Collections 


Sometimes we don’t fully realize the 
expense of slow collections. Yet we know 
that if we had in the bank the money 
which is tied up in overdue accounts, we 
could lend that money out at interest. Not 
only that, but we could do business on a 
smaller capital and our net profit rate at 
the end of the year would be consider- 
ably higher. Let us put the matter into 
simple arithmetic form: 

Net profit (in dollars) 
Percent net return = ———_ 
Investment (in dollars) 

The Credit Manager can influence that 
net profit percentage to a surprising ex- 
tent by wise credit granting and close col- 
lections, because by so doing he not only 
increases the net profit in dollars but he 
decreases the investment. Each of these 
results has a direct bearing on the net 


profit percentage. Very often they repre- 
sent the determining factor between a net 
return of say: 8 per cent, which would be 
unsatisfactory, and a net return of 12 
per cent, which might be acceptable to 
those whose money was invested. 

To my mind these two ttems of ex- 
pense,—bad accounts and expense of in- 
vestment,—represent the real function of 
the Credit Manager; and no false notion 
of co-operation with the Sales Depart- 
ment should allow the Credit Manager to 
let his company accept business which will 
result in one of these two items of ex- 
pense becoming abnormally large. They rep- 
resent the goal;of the Credit Manager. His 
record of success or failure is judged 
by the bad accounts which he takes on, 
and by the degree to which he is able to 
get his book accounts collected promptly. 
If he has heavy credit losses, then his 
credit judgment is poor; if the total of 
his book accounts is large in proportion 
to sales, then he is a poor collector. 

In speaking of co-operation with the 
Sales Department, I think we should al- 
ways keep in the background this thought 
—that the Sales Department is primarily 
responsible for gross profit, but the prim- 
ary interest of the Credit Department is 
in the two items of expense which we 
have just touched upon—bad acccunts and 
expense of investment. 


Not a Secondary Salesman 


There are two words in business par- 
lance today which are used so frequently 
that they have almost lost tneir meaning 
I refer to the words service and co- 
operation. Not long ago we heard a 
great deal also of the productive credit 
man. The idea back of these words prob- 
ably was that the credit man should be a 
sort of secondary salesman; that he should 
always be able to find some way to hold 
every bit of business which might be 
offered to his house. This to me is a 
poor theory. In a great many cases or- 
ders are offered to a house which should 
never be entered, but which snould be 
turned down absolutely. 

It is a part of the function of the 
Credit Manager, in my opinion, to keep 
in such direct contact with the sales de- 
partment and all of the salesmen, so that 
they do not throw away effort in lining 
up business which for credit reasons can- 
not be retained. I once heard of a busi- 
ness organization referred to as an auto- 
mobile, with the sales department as the 
motor, and the credit department as the 
brakes. 

If the Sales Department 1s the motor, 
then, it seems to me, the Credit Depart- 
ment should be the steering wheel. The 
Credit Manager should be advised of 
many large orders which the sales de- 
partment is trying to secure. The sales- 
man should be told what credit informa- 
tion is necessary. He can then secure such 
information at the time he takes the or- 
der, thus reducing the probable delay on 
the passing of the order. The Credit 
Manager of most-business houses cannot 
handle all of his credit problems alone. 
One of his chief tasks is to educate the 
salesmen to be of assistance to him. 
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Credit Grantor and Sales Dept. 


By Don T. Davis 


Credit Manager, Western Electric Co., inc., Atlanta, Ga. 


There are many services which can be 
performed by the Credit Department t 
stimulate sales. In each business enter- 
prise these services naturally take differ. 
ent forms. Some will be successful in one 
concern, whereas the same services would 
not be practical in another. 

Several concerns whose Credit Depart 
ments are co-operating with the Sales De- 
partments have submitted as of possible 
interest to Crepir MONTHLY readers the 
following services which their Credit De- 
partments are performing: 

1. The Credit Department can analyze 
cities or territories for the possibilities of 
increasing the volume of sales or the se- 
curing of additional customers. ‘The usual 
way for this to be done is to go through 
the Dun or Bradstreet rating books and 
pick out the names of prospective custo 
mers. In many cases, the rating of a 
Company indicates to some degree its 
purchasing power. On the basis of this 
information, the Credit Department can 
determine to a large extent if its house 
is securing a proper share of the business 
which is being placed. 

2. The Credit Department can use the 
salesman to a greater extent in keeping 
accounts collected. We all know that a 
customer. whose account is delinquent with 
one wholesale house will ordinarily tend 
to place his business elsewhere. Some 
Credit Departments issue bulletins to 
salesmen and even send men to accon- 
pany them on their trips through the ter- 
ritory, in order to educite the salesmen 
along credit lines. 

3. Not many years ago wholesale houses 
often established new departments known 
as the “Business Service Department,” 
the duty of which was to be of assistance 
to customers along financial lines, and 
thus to build up customers into large and 
prosperous concerns. Such a department 
should not be separate but should be an 
extension of the work of the Credit De- 
partment, which is ordinarily the direct 
representative of the house with the cus- 
tomer along these lines. This should be 
one of the Credit Manager’s functions. 
He should perform it so well that there 
would never be any need for such a 
separate department. 3 

4. Whenever a new customer’s name Is 
placed on the books, a notice is sent to 
the Sales Department indicating the 
amount of credit to which that customer 
would be entitled. This often serves as a 
stimulant to the Sales Department to s¢- 
cure that additional amount of business.’ 

en an account becomes inactive 
for a period of three or four months, the 
Credit Department may notify the Sales 
Department to that effect. In some houses 
the book-keeper makes up statements for 
all sheets in the ledger, and those state- 
ments which do not show any sales are 
sent to the Sales Department for appro- 
priate action. 

6. The Credit Department may write to 
every new customer acknowledging the 
first order and welcoming the new concern 
as a customer of the house. These letters 
of acknowledgment may take the form 
of an embossed card, or of a perso 


(Continued on page 25) 
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Credit in the Sahara 


A Million Dollar Caravan Entrusted to One Man 


the collection of mud baked huts 
and flapping tents that give Tag- 
urt in the Sahara the eminence of “City.” 
ee been increasing daily until the us- 
ually placid encampment resembles a 
boom town in the early American West. 

The narrow guage railroad connect- 
ing with Algiers and Tunis in the North 
has been pouring in freight steadily and 
each sunset sees the arrival of long lines 
of heavily laden camels and shouting 
drivers, 

Merchants from every country on the 
Mediterranean are arriving hourly and 
here and there a group of deeply tanned 
Anglo Saxons add variety to the scene. 
Stately Berbers, Bedouins, tall and silent 
Arabs, Moors and Spaniards with an. ob- 
vious strain of Semitic, and the ever pres- 
ent French military observer, make up the 
group of some 3,000 that will shortly 
wind its way south across the Sahara to 
Timbuktu on the Niger. 

What was once a weekly occurrence of 
supreme importance in the trade world 
to buyer and seller alike before the Chris- 
tian era has fallen away to a yearly event 
of secondary concern. 

More than 11,000 camels will bear the 
burden; and Ali Ben-Harib, the supreme 
leader, hopes to break a record and ar- 
rive at the destination with one-third of 
them alive. The ever infernal Sahara 
will account for the rest. 

The trip will take eight to eleven 
months. The combined value of the car- 
avan is estimated at over $1,000,000; and 
the leader hopes to earn the generous 
bonus offered for days saved because of 
his excellent knowledge of water holes, 
and more especially for his utter lack of 
fear of the ever present Tauregs, or 
desert robbers. 


The cargo consists largely of cotton 
goods (Manchester made), fire arms, 
matches, tea, sugar and sundry other ne- 
cessities. All these are entrusted to Ben- 
Harib. 


This will be the largest caravan Ben- 
Harib has yet guided. But his ability 
and honesty are well known to the wealthy 
Moors and Arabs who are largely the 
backers of the trip; and before they in- 
trusted their valuables to him his credit 
record was carefully gone over. He has 
been found to rank high in capacity and 
character. 


He is the personal representative of 
many men he has but met and talked 
huciness with and on the trip will be 
sele guardian of at least a quarter share 
of the total. The backers are supplying 
the camels and drivers, but cameleers are 
notoriously afraid of Tauregs and at 
first sign of attack are disposed to sac- 


HE GREAT CARAVAN is near- 
ing completion. For days past 





By Alfred Batson 


rifice the valuables in their charge to save 
their own lives. 

Then again many stories are rife of 
whole caravans that have disappeared in 
the desert while under the charge of un- 
tried guides, only to reappear again, brok- 
en up, in barter usyally with the erring 
guide as salesman. Apprehension would 
be impossible. Attempting to find a man 
in the desert who does not want to be 
found is harder than finding an unthreaded 
needle in a haystack. 


Salesman as Well as Carrier 


So Ali Ben-Harib has been care- 
fully investigated, not only his ability to 
cross the desert safely, but also his skill 
as a trader, for it is largely up to him 
—— of the cargo as dearly as pos- 
sible. 

The chief factor in his favor was the 
incident that happened a year ago and 
about which the desert has not yet stopped 
talking. 

He was taking cut a “small” caravan 
of 4,500 camels with rifles as the prin- 
cipal article of cargo. Not antiquated ones 
either, for the desert hunter, poor though 
he is, will have the best or nothing in 
firearms. Ben-Harib was in the center 
of the worst part of the trip, the Tanez- 
rouft or “scourge of men” Desert when 
he was set upon by a band of Tauregs. 

Now the two nearest waterholes in the 
Tanezrouft are 168 miles apart and though 
water containers had been amply filled 
and there was a sufficiency to meet all 
needs until the next oasis was reached, 
Ben-Harib knew he was in for trouble. 
The beating off of the robbers at the 
first charge meant nothing. He knew the 
wavs of the desert better than that. 

Sure enough, at the next water hole 
the plan was clear. There was a dead 
jackal floating in the center of the pool 
and making it undrinkable. Men and 
beasts, weakened by forced marches to the 
next oasis would, when sufficiently reduced 
in strength, be sct upon again, this time 
with success. Though the Tauregs kept 
out of sight, Ben-Harib knew that his 
every move was watched. He also knew 
the leaders of his attackers to be an imo- 
char, or nobleman of the desert who held 
honor in high esteem. A plan evolved 
in Ben-Harib’s mind. 

That night he left camp on a swiftly 
running camel, an animal far faster than 
the horse and used in caravans as mounts 
for the leaders. He quickly disappeared 
in the gloom. 


A Visit to the Enemy 


Arriving at the raiders’ camp he ap- 
proached the leader and informed him of 
the plicht of the caravan. Most especi- 
ally did he stress the incident at the water 





hole and venture the information that he 
would be moved to forced marches to 
the next oasis unless the imochar and his 
cohorts, some 150 in number, could spare 
some of their water. 

Under the code of the desert the raider 
was forced to accede as Ben-Harib was 
cbviously his guest and appealing for aid. 
Furthermore he had a slow moving cara- 
van and the raiders, all mounted on run- 
ning camels, could make the next oasis 
in three days while it would take Ben- 
Harib a week to do so. 

Ben-Harib had won. He received the 
water and at the next hole found the 
conditions excellent. Not only was the 
water in perfect condition but his men 
revived, he could fight off the raiders 
with ease. Also he found in good con- 
dition the usual reserve food that is left at 
every oasis for just such an emergency. 
The dates, wheat, and tea were hungrily 
set upon and Ben-Harib dispatched a man 
immediately to notify the first settlement 
outside the desert that the reserve food 
supply had been exhausted and he would 
gladly pay to have it replenished. 

We find on the Sahara the same trust 
in merchant travellers we found in 
Alaska, as discussed by the writer in the 
June, 1925, Creprr MonruHLy. 

At each water hole is maintained a re- 
serve supply of food for the chance 
traveller who passes and it is an unwritten 
law of the desert trail that it is not to 
be touched unless absolutely necessary 
and then, of more importance, the mat- 
ter is to be reported at the first settlement 
reached. An omission to do this is 
considered almost as serious as first de- 
gree murder. 

So Ben-Harib proved to be a man one 
could trust and though he had competition 
in plenty he was the man chosen to lead 
the Great Caravan. 


He knew the perils of the Tanezrouft 
with its days when the thermometer 
reached 150 and the following night sank 
to the freezing point. Nowhere else in 
the world is there a country so utterly 
devoid of resources as the “scourge ot 
men,” no water, no wood, no grass, no 
growing, living thing. Not even the 
scrawny vultures that usually wheel high 
overhead and follow caravans—waiting, 
waiting, waiting for the dying camels 
that are always killed and doniened. 

The physical peril he knew also, when 
man and beast after days on the trip be- 
gan to feel the effects of its monotony 
and the vastness of its solitude. The 
baracan, or outer cape, that becomes a 
burden by day is a necessity at night and 
must never be thrown away in the frenzy 
of lightening cargo when the scarcely dis-' 
cerned palm trees become that well- 

(Continued on page 31) 
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CREDIT MONTHLY 


AnHonestCommerceCrusade 
Whose Banners Are Inscribed “Eternal Vigilance” 


HE NATIONAL Association of 
Credit Men has succeeded, after 
almost two years of effort, in rais- 
ing about one million and a half 
dollars for a Credit Protection Fund -to 
reduce the number of fraudulent failures. 

Some people have charged*business men 
with being cruel or harsh with debtors, 
unmindful of the fact that the debtor to- 
day is more fairly treated than ever before 
in history. Among primitive people the 
man who incurred a debt and could not 
pay was put to death and later, when men 
considered themselves more civilized, the 
usual practice was for the debtor to work 
for the creditor in bondage until the debt 
was paid. In fact at this period whole 
families were held responsible for the 
debt of a member of the group and the 
whole family unit could be taken into 
bondage or slavery until the debt was 
worked off through labor. It is not very 
long ago that this system existed in Japan. 

Any one interested in the historical 
phases of debts and debtors will find in 
the laws of Hammurabi, the great law 
maker of Babylon, and in the Chaldean 
laws distinct provisions set down for put- 
ting debtors into slavery; and the ancient 
Jewish laws provided for a person to pay 
off his debts by entering the service of 
his creditor in the event of default. 

Not so many years ago there were 
debtor colonies on this continent which 
were established here by the English when 
the debtor prisons in Great Britain be- 
came over-crowded. A law passed in 
Connecticut in 1650, making it legal for a 
defaulting debtor to pay off his debts in 
the service of his creditor, remained in 
effect until the 19th century. 


An Ancient Debt Penalty 


All these penalties seem harsh enough, 
but an old Scandinavian custom was cruel. 
In ancient Norse times the debtor could 
be brought to court where the creditor had 
thg. privilege of cutting off a piece of the 
body of his debtor or taking him into 
debtor slavery. 

Despite all the harsh laws which were 
resorted to in the past, the elimination of 
bad debts was never realized and the 
future holds no promise of Utopian 
honesty. The business man must con- 
tinue to use the slogan “Eternal vigilance 
is the price of freedom from fraud.” 

One great difficulty in combatting com- 
mercial crimes as well as social crimes has 
been the inability to get complete collective 
action by the State in reducing crimes. In 
fact, collective action of any sort has had 
slow progress throughout the world. 

The National Association of Credit 
Men has taken upon itself this collective 
action through its 30,000 members in com- 
batting bankruptcy frauds. The United 
States Department of Justice cannot ob- 
tain the appropriations necessary to carry 
on all the investigation work which is 
now largely done by such organizations as 
the one established by the credit fraternity 
to obtain evidence with which the Federal 
attorneys obtain convictions. 

Credit is so highly important to society 
that it deserves almost as much attention 
as the public health of a country. It is 





By Edward F. Lamb 


If You Are a Member 


of the National Association of 
Credit Men, you are profiting 
by the effective use being 
made of its National Fund for 
Credit Protection. It is not 
too late to become a subscriber 
to the Fund and thus help to 
drive the credit coyotes off the 
ranges of honest business. 


based of course, on faith or belief in the 
person who gives his credit for goods. 
Only through education of the public and 
the punishment of offenders who cannot 
otherwise be educated, can credit be pro- 
tected. 

Credit is no new thing and has had a 
long struggle throughout history for 
supremacy. Credit goes back into barbar- 
ism where it grew up gradually as a regu- 
lar procedure and expanded into a tribal- 
way of doing things or a folk-way, until 
it obtained such strength and recognition 
that it became a custom. In more recent 
times, it became institutionalized and was 
backed by the organized power of the 
State. This development, however, was 
more slow in some countries than others; 
and this is a factor that must be taken, in- 
to consideration particularly in a cosmo- 
politan country like the United States. 


Unaccustomed to American Business 


In America we have an alien population 
which has grown up under different social 
and economic environments. Its ideas of 
honesty and commercial transactions are 
frequently different from our own. 
These aliens must necessarily go through 
a process of readjustment to American 
ways of conducting business. They are 
eften subjected to keen competition for 
which they are not properly equipped; and 
through their lack of knowledge of the 
ethics of American business they take 
chances and commit commercial crimes 
under the stress of this competition. 

Very often these new arrivals see in 
newspapers examples of fraud in high 
places. They read and believe that these 
crimes are committed with impunity. 
They decide to take a chance and commit 
such crimes as those which made the com- 
mercial fraud costs of 1925 amount to 
about 300 million dollars. 

Commercial crime or any other crime 
has not changed fundamentally in thou- 
sands of years. The only things that 
have altered particularly are the means 
through which these crimes are expressed 
and the methods of suppression which 
are employed. A great German thinker 
once said that there was nothing new in 
history and that there only existed a con- 
tinual repetition of the same thing under a 
different name. There is also a belief 
that is rather widely accepted among 
scientists that crime does not vary a great 





deal but occurs in cycles. And one man 
has pointed out that even assassinations 
are a regular recurring phenomenon. 

While old crimes may disappear or, for 
one reason or another, cease. to be crimes, 
new situations will arise as business 
evolves to create maladjustments that will 
become the basis of criminal behavior. 
Thousands of years ago, the stealing of 
women to obtain wives was a recognized 
practice, whereas nowadays it is a high 
crime. Thus today we are confronted 
with dense populations that are conducive 
to crime; and there is always a surplus of 
wealth in these communities which often 
acts as an encouragement to the criminal 
types who apparently are the social class 
which has no feeling of sympathy with 
its fellow-men. They are usually referred 
to as the anti-social group who do not 
possess a consciousness of kind or a 
social spirit that inclines men to work 
together in groups for a common and 
valuable purpose. 


Convictions Secured 


The men in small concerns or even in- 
dividual business men have felt that they 
possessed only limited ability to combat 
these crimes or to check up their credit 
risks. In fact, business men came to 
look upon frauds as one of the recognized 
costs of doing business or else fooled 
themselves into believing that these costs 
were shifted to the consumer. A few 
hardier men, however, conceived the idea 
of acting in a group to combat these 
frauds with money and men. Their work 
has already been put to the test and has 
shown marked results through 100 con- 
victions in 13 months. 

In the last 10 years bankruptcy frauds 
spread through commerce like dirty oil 
spilled in a harbor. Bankruptcy rings of 
commercial crooks were formed under the 
guidance of skilled attorneys who knew 
more about the bankruptcy law than many 
judges. A gambling spirit permeated 
many corners of commerce; some smaller 
business men looked with envious eyes on 
the loot which their friends and associates 
took from honest commerce. Ethics were 
unknown or disregarded and no attempt 
was made to bring home to the man who 
was after the loot what the ethics and 
standards of American business should be. 

In the credit protection work: of the 
National Association of Credit Men a 
great deal can be done to educate men in 
honest methods of doing business. _Com- 
mercial ethics, like any other. rules of 
fair play, can be instilled in the population. 
We have only to consider China which for 
hundreds and hundreds of years carried 
on its commerce on ethical standards; and 
today the Chinese merchant is known for 
his honesty. In Chinese commerce, the 
compodore, who is like our commercial 
banker or factor, is the guardian of the 
standards of commerce and ostracizes any 
one who violates the rules. Through our 
trade associations in this country we ex- 
ert an influence similar to that of the 
Chinese compodore; and there is no rea- 
son why this idea could not be carried to 
the point whefe every judge, who sits on 
commercial crime cases, would with all 
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the authority of the court take the trouble 
to explain the philosophy of American 
business to those who, come up before him, 
particularly to aliens who have had no op- 
portunity to adjust themselves to Ameri- 
can standards. Such procedure would not 
take a_great deal of time and would react 
to the benefit of the commercial offender 
and to American business, Federal judges 
here and there have already set the ex- 
ample. 


Joun E. Norveti 


John E. Norvell Now Director 
of Credit Protection Fund 


Association of 


7 National 
Credit Men is fortunate in having 
secured past president John E. Nor- 
vell, of Huntington, W. Va., as di- 
rector of the second campaign to 
complete the Credit Protection Fund 
of the Association. 


No man in the credit fraternity has 
commanded greater respect and af- 
fection than “Uncle John” Norvell. 
The Board of Directors, in urging 
him to accept as of July 1, 1926, the 
directorship of the Fund Campaign, 
expressed confidence that the cam- 
paign would be brought to a success- 
ful conclusion under his guidance. 


In order to be able to take up the 
new work, Mr. Norvell has resigned 
as president of the Huntington 
Chamber of Commerce, from the 
Huntington Park Commission and 
from all the other positians of trust 
which he has so long honored. 


Mr. Norvell’s headquarters will be 
at the National Association’s office, 
One Park Avenue, New York, but 
the greater part of his time will prob- 
ably be spent in communities where 
the Fund drives are being organized 
or are under way. 


Why Credit Managers 
For Daily Newspapers? 


By George F. Deck 


The Lang Co., Philadelphia. 


F ABOUT 98 per cent. of your orders 

were immediate delivery demands and 

the goods you sold could never be re- 
claimed and returned to stock, theoretical- 
ly at least, you would need credit infor- 
mation not more than,24 hours old. 


Such a situation confronts the news- 
paper credit manager. How does he meet 
it? How can he be helped by credit man- 
agers in other lines and how valuable are 
his experiences to them? 


Let us first see what sort of business 
the newspaper credit manager guards at 
the credit desk. 


Newspaper publishing is an enterprise 
with profits obtained from the sale of ad- 
vertising space. The revenue from the 
sale of the papers does not cover the ma- 
terial and labor costs of production. As 
a general rule the greater the circulation 
of the paper the greater is tne raic tat 
can be charged for advertising. 


The commodity that the newspaper pub- 
lishing concern sells is white space and 
printers’ ink plus the brain power used in 
arranging the advertisement to create a 
buying appeal to the reader and the qual- 
ity and number of the newspaper’s circu- 
lation or readers. The brain portion of 
the transaction is supplied by the adver- 
tising department, sometimes by the ad- 
vertiser, but never by the credit manager. 

The advertising columns of each day’s 
issue are a published record of delivered 
sales for that organization. This listing 
gives the rival sales manager a working 
basis for prospective business, which he 
immediately uses. This sales method has 
a tendency to oversell the merchant on ad- 
vertising. Buying of advertising beyond 
the customer’s ability or desire to pay does 
not show on his shelves and cannot be re- 
turned and credited to his account. This 
marks an essential difference between the 
general commercial transaction and the 
sale of advertising. In the case of an 
amicable adjustment of an account, the 
newspaper's commodity, which is advyer- 
tising, cannot be returned to the manufac- 
turer to apply as a credit on the purchas- 
er’s account. 

The newspaper credit department is in- 
terested in nearly all branches of busi- 
ness. The credit manager of the news- 
paper in your community often may be in 
a position to give you valued information 
on a dubious account. 

The advertising received from the ad- 
vertising agencies and the larger local 
merchants gives the credit manager a min- 
imum of trouble. Through membership 
in a publishers’ association, he is able to 
get reliable information on all agencies 
with weekly reports showing any fluctua- 
tions from their normal credit standing. 
This service is a part of a credit informa- 
tion bureau this publishers’ association op- 
erates, supplying the newspaper credit de- 
partment with weekly bulletins showing 
credit gathered from their membership. 
Often the newspaper credit man through 
this medium has knowledge of an undesir- 
able order before it is received by his pa- 
per and is in a position to post his storm 
signals. This service is of inestimable 
benefit and is supplied through the co- 


operation of newspaper credit departments 
covering the entire country. 


Goods Delivered Immediately 


The orders received by salesmen and 
through the mail with few exceptions are 
given for immediate publication. This 
creates a situation, equal in a commercial 
house to shipment the same day—as the 
order, if good, must be passed to allow 
the necessary time for preparation of the 
advertising copy. What situation would 
develop in your business if 98 per cent. of 
all orders received had to be decided in 
such a short space of time, including new 
as well as old customers? The salesman 
on a morning paper frequently will report 
in the late afternoon with an-order from 
a new customer. Giving the salesman 
credit for making ‘every effort to obtain 
all possible information, next we must 
realize that he was handicapped by the 
short time he had to conduct an investi- 
gation of the customer’s ability to pay. 
The situation unfolded for the credit de- 
partment is a first order to be decided 
— through regular commercial chan- 
nels. 

The newspaper credit department must 
be organized to avail itself of all the com- 
mercial avenues of information and in 
addition must have sources of information 
to cover the non-commercial seeker of 
credit—the man on whom the mercantile 
agency reports, “Is not seeking credit,” 
while you have a good sized order, which 
is being held for information. 

These problems are best solved by group 
organizations, local and national cooper- 
ation with the sales department 
and educational relations with the indi- 
vidual salesman to teach him that the 
completion of the sales is in the collection 


(Continued on page 29) 


The Newspaper Group 


NE of the most active 
and resourceful Trade 
Groups of the 21 now func- 
tioning in the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men is 
the Newspaper Group, or- 
ganized several years ago 
under the leadership of 
Charles A. Colton, of the 
Boston Evening Transcript. 
The Chairman for 1926, re- 
elected for 1927, is J. C. Ru- 
genstein of the Indianapolis 
News. Mr. Rugenstein will 
be glad to receive sugges- 
tions concerning the pro- 
gram of the Newspaper 
Group Conference to be held 
during the 1927 Convention 
of the Association. 








































































































































































































































































































































































































































































To Preserve Prosperity 






CREDIT MONTHLY 





Avoid Production, Marketing, Expenditure Excess 





ROSPERITY is perhaps best de- 
fined as the uniform diffusion of 
useful and desirable things. This 
ideal condition is seldom reached, but the 
more nearly we approach it, the greater 
will be our prosperity. 


We prosper individually when our time 
and capital are regularly and frofitably 
employed. Likewise a city, state or coun- 
try is prosperous when its Jabor and capi- 
tal are continuously and profitably em- 
ployed. 

We will not have prosyerity if we in- 
dulge in extremes. Prosperity consists 
in having useful and desirable things 
grown, made and distributed in right 
proportions or balance. We can best 
appreciate what this means by consider- 
ing the opposite of such right balance. 
Should all the farmers in the United 
States decide at one time to raise wheat, 
and nothing else, it would mean that we 
slcald have what we call in business a 
“oLe-crop” country. We should have no 
potatoes, no oats, no corn, no chickens, 
no beef, no hogs. This would not be pro- 
av cing things in the right proportion, and 
hence it would not tend toward prosper- 
ity. So it is not enough that things be 
grown or made. They must be made or 
grown in reasonable and right propor- 
tions to the need. The law of supply and 
demand enforces the right balance in 
time, but often at the expense of many 
who have acted unreasonably either in 
the production or distri‘ution of things 
that are useful and desirable. 


Essential to Prosperity 


It may be said, therefore, that three 
things are essential to prosperity: Labor, 
Capital, and Management. 

1. Labor. is the effort directed to- 
ward supplying society with the re- 
quired material things. 

2. Capital is an accumulation of 
material things or certain instruments 
representing accumulated savings 
from the work of Capital and Labor. 

3. Management directs the use »f 
Labor and Capital to produce ma- 
terial things. 


In order that our own prosperity may 
continue, we must save out of our earn- 
ings so that we can create capital to wor 
for us when we are no longer able tu 
work. On the other hand, we must 
not go to extremes in savings, for we 
must remember that one condition of 
prosperity is in using the things made 
by ourselves and others, thus creating the 
market to keep labor busy, to say nothing 
of our enjoyment of the things them- 
selves. Our expenditures must be con- 
trolled so that we can always get the ne- 
cessities and reasonable luxuries of life. 
An intelligent and mutually profitable ex- 
change of commodities that are either 
grown or made is necessary. We must 
buy from others that they in turn may buy 
from us. We must buy with judgment 





By J. L. Thompson 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn. 


and balance, however, or else by run- 
ning to extremes we will cause booms 
that will result in depressions. 


All this seems so simple, plausible, and 
sensible that we wonder why we not 
all act in this way, and thus prolong pros- 
perity. But it is human nature to go to 
excess, especially when we are actuated 
by selfishness and think that we have an 
opportunity to profit unduly ourselves. 
By laboring diligently and efficiently in 
our individual places however, we can 
contribute to the making of useful and 
desirable things. By buying and spending 
effectively we can help in the distribution 
of them. 


The individual besides laboring must 
control his own spending so that he 
gradually adds to his accumulated capi- 
tal. If we can apply this same spirit to 
the company or business in which we are 
working and then to the trade, the divi- 
sion of business with which we are con- 
nected, the accumulated effort of all will 
make for prosperity. 


Importance of Management 


Management is a vital factor in pros- 
perity. Anything that management can 
do,—by the judicious use of labor, in- 
vention, material, methods, or capital,— 
to make possible the wider use and dis- 
tribution of material things will. make 
for prosperity. One of the most import- 
ant and vital privileges of management is 
the right uce of capital. This means 
aoe a dollar do the work of a dol- 
ar. 


An analysis of many financial state- 
ments would indicate that the greatest 
possible value is not being obtained from 
every dollar of capital investment. Some 
wuncerns are making the proper use of 
ue‘ invested dollar in their plant invest- 
sent, Or equipment investment, their in- 
-waltory investment, or their account in- 
vestment, but very few are making proper 
vse of their dollar investment in every 
one of these departments. This means 
vuying, making and selling, in proper 
ratios. In order to obtain this proper 
balance or relation, financial control of 
the business is absolutely essential. 


In like manner, very few individuals 
are making the proper use of their time, 
labor, the results of their laher, savings 
or capital. The nearer each of us can 
come, both m our personal life and m 
our business life, to making the proper 
use of our time and labor, and the re- 
sults of our labor and our accumulated 
capital, the more we shall contribute to 
our own and to the general prosperity. 

The continuance of prosperity, we can 
thus see depends largely on the indi- 
vidual, as such, and in groups. We have 
it in our power to make or mar our own 
personal prosperity and to help make or 
mar the prosperity of the country 


If we use reason and common sense in 





buying, we shall be using our purchasing 
power in a way that will last and that 
will not exhaust it. If, however, we go 
on an orgy of spending and use up our 
present earnings, and our past savings, 
and future earnings, we create an unusual 
demand that is false and that cannot con- 
tinue. We must stop buying when our 
cash capital and our credit is gene. If 
others have been doing the same thing, 
the sudden stoppage of buying produces 
depression. It is a costly trip back to 
the sensible way of making and using 
things in the right balance. 


Proper Use of Credit 


Proper use of credit both in distribu- 
tion and consumption will make for sta- 
bility and prosperity. A heavy responsi- 
bility, therefore, rests upon credit execu- 
tives to maintain a proper balance in the 
use of credit. And, as was pointed out 
above, unless proper balance is kept, the 
individual and the whole country suffer. 


Booms, depressions and unemployment, 
as was shown earlier in this article, are 
caused by unreasonable and unsensible 
spending. They can be eliminated by 
practising self-restraint. 


Mob psychology is a poor leader 1 
either personal prosperity or general pros- 
perity. Unfortunately, if others are do- 
ing a certain thing, we all tend to want tu 
to do it. A steady activity is preferable 
to an abnormal activity ‘ollowed by « 
cessation of activity or a complete quiet. 
We cannot run long without a long resi, 
and we go farther by traveling a moder- 
ate pace. 


Prosperity therefore, is seen to be 
largely a matter of continuous and bal- 
anced employment of labor, capital and 
management. This condition however, is 
often influenced by mental attitude. 
Fear, undue pessimism, and undue opti- 
mism are all enemies of prosperity. 
When night comes, do not let us think 
that morning will never arrive; and 
when noon is here, do not iet us imagine 
that night will never come. Excess is 
the enemy of prosperity, whether it is 
in making, marketing, or consuming of 
things. 

Your prosperity and mine can be con- 
tinued and improved by intelligent labor, 
efficiently conducted, by national spend- 


ing and by reasonable saving and invest- 
ing. 


Humanizing Collections 


J F. O’Neill of the West Publishing 
«Company, St. Paul, Minn.  dis- 
coursing upon the human element in col- 
lection letters, asks whether it was 
Shakespeare or someone else who wrote: 


“To collect from the English 

Do not write them in Dutch, 

The surest way to get the money 
Is the good old human touch!” 
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The public was waiting. for just 
such an adding machine—light- 
weight, sturdy, dependable—yet 
low-priced. 


30,000 are already in use— 
convincing proof that an urgent 
need for this type of machine 
existed among manufacturers, 
wholesalers, retailers, professional 
men, secretaries of organizations, 
and even housewives. 










This machine adds up to 
$1,000,000.00; has standard 
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AND 


Backed b 
Burroughs 
Service 


visible key-board, and one-hand 
control. It can be easily carried 
wherever required. It is built 
with the same quality and pre- 
cision and backed by the same 
guarantee and service that have 
maintained Burroughs leadership 
for over forty years. 


The price is only $100 — $10 
down, with balance in easy 
payments. Mail the coupon 
today for a free demonstration 
on your own work. There is no 
obligation. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE OF CANADA, LIMITED 
Officesin All the Principal Cities of the World 


AND 


BILLING 


Public 
Was Waiting for 


Burroughs 


Portable Adding Machine 
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Mail This 
Coupon Today 






Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
6532 Second ‘Bouleva:d, 

Detroit, Michigan. 

Without obligation I would like to have 
afree demonstration of the Bburroughs 
Portabie Adding Machine. 

Name ........-.-2220..--2~222c--2eceee-ceacenecnvecen 
Btw ESt ..-...-....cecceccececssccteccncessess. aconanenen 
State.-........----.----.-- eeccccecercesseesecessasss 
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—nho vacation 


There is no vacation for 
fire. Every day, every 
hour, this destroyer of 
property, this under- 
miner of credit, is busy 
eating steadily into the 
wealth of the nation. 
In 1925 $570,255,921 
went up in flames... 
lost beyond recovery. 


Ask the Agent of Vf 


THE WORLD 
FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE CO. 


what Use and Occu- 
pancy Insurance would 
have meant to many 
owners of burned busi- 
ness establishments 
whose buildings were 
fullyinsured but whose 
business incomes were 


STOPPED. 
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Federal Reserve System 


Must Be Preserved 
By C. F. Weed 


Vice-President, First National Bank of Boston 


T may seem that it is carrying coals to 
Newcastle with a vengeance to talk 
to readers of Crepir MonTHLY, on the 

need of rechartering the Federal Reserve 
Banks after the ringing resolutions to: this 
effect which were passed by your National 
Association at its successive meetings. 
Among other things, one of these resolu- 
tions said: 


“The slightest question in the next 
few years about the permanancy of the 
Federal Reserve Bank in our banking 

system would work serious harm.” 


It would have been no exaggeration to 
have called it “incalculable harm.” To me, 
it is unthinkable that these charters will 
not be renewed. 


Before the Federal Reserve System was 
established, each and every bank in the 
country was a little unit. It had certain 
resources and when the bank was “loaned 
up” there was no more credit for anyone 
at that bank, no matter how badly the 
customer may have needed it—no._ matter 
how good his credit may have been. And, 
further, there was no machinery anywhere 
for marshalling reserves not in use in 
other parts of the country. In truth, the 
very fact that money was tight in one part 
of the country would cause these individ- 
ual banks to tighten up the credits which 
they were extending for fear that there 
might be an exigency in their own region. 

And thus a money panic might start. 

All countries have economic crises and 
from time to time always will have, but 
in the United States we had financial 
panics in addition, due solely to the in- 
elasticity of our financial system. It was 
because of these needless money panics 
that the United States was known abroad 
as “the international financial nuisance.” 


Many of us remember the panic of 
1893. Senator Aldrich said that this single 
panic cost the country more than the 
combined expense of all the wars in which 
the country had been engaged up to that 
time. 

The panic in 1907 has been called the 
Rich Man’s Panic. There was plenty of 
gold in the country, but there was no 
way of marshalling it as a basis of credit. 
Consequently, one strong industrial com- 
pany paid $1,000,000 to secure a credit of 
$6,000,000 that year. 

In those days, the seasonal swings irt 
interest rates were inevitable, because of 
tack of machinery for properly mobilizing 
ue resources of the country to supply 
legitimate credits when credits were 
needed. Every autumn, interest rates went 
up because of the demand for funds to 
move crops and to finance holiday trade. 
Because of hesitancy of what might hap- 
pen, the average cost of money for a 
four to six months’ credit was 30 per 
cent higher than for a credit for two to 
three months. No one could tell one 
night what might happen the next morn- 
ing to shoot interest rates up. President 
Cleveland’s Venezuelan message caused 
interior banks to withdraw their New 
York funds with the result that interest 
rates rose there to-100 per cent. 

That was the condition of banking in 


the United States when the Aldrich Con. 
mission was started under Republicay 
suepices p 1907 and finally fructified up. 
er emocratic auspices in 1913 ; 
the Federal Reserve for ° 


The gold reserves are now held ly 
twelve Federal Reserve Banks, created fo; 
the purpose of administering these re. 
serves for the public interest. These 
Federal Reserve Banks are not gover 
mental bodies: but private corporations 
owned by member banks who are their 
stockholders. No bank or group of banks 
can ever get. control of these banks. They 
are free in every way, being co-ordinated 
only through the Federaf Reserve Boari 
in Washington. 


In Time of Peace 


They were chartered for twenty years 
in 1914. No banking system in the world 
ever encountered as many vicissitudes 
within so few years as did the Federal 
Reserve system. What could we have 
done during the war without it? 

Colonel Ayres gives it as his opinica 
that in mobilizing credit the system in 
time of war is worth more than “a great 
and well trained standing army.” 

And what is it doing for us in time of 
peace? 

1. It has furnished the country with 
ample credit. Nowadays, if a bank gets 
“loaned up” and its customers need and 
are entitled to more credit, all that it need 
do is to go to the Federal Reserve Bank 
in its district and rediscount certain of 
its eligible rest, and the money is avail- 
able. If a Federal Reserve Bank in one 
district is “loaned up” it in turn can re- 
discount its paper at another Federal 
Reserve Bank. The credit of the country 
flows wherever it is needed. 

There are, roughly, 9,600 banks mem- 
bers of the system, and, during the war 
a of them borrowed of the Reserve 

ank. 


2. It provides an elastic currency which 
expands automatically as needed and auto- 
matically contracts when the need is over. 
Under the old system of issuing 
notes against bonds, we had a flood 
currency in easy times and a contraction 
in currency whenever times were 
and money was really needed. 

3. It has established a nation-wide check 
collection system. The Federal Reserve 
Banks now handle over 2,000,000 checks 2 
day, cutting in half the time and expense 
of collection. 

4. Through the so-called Gold Settle- 
ment Fund in Washington, funds flow 
freely to all parts of the country, elimi- 
nating domestic exchange markets and the 
incidental delay. About one hundred bil- 
lions of dollars are so transferred af- 
nually. 3 

I could go on indefinitely singing the 

raises of the Federal Reserve System, 

ut is this not enough to prove the case 
for rechartering these banks? Because 
some small feature of this intricate system 
may need adjustment do not allow 
whole great structure to be put in jeopardy 
of political attack. 
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A Play for Credit Managers 


“(Continued from page 10) 


proposal éf marriage, for fear that Val- 
borg might accept him out of a sense of 


obligation to him for having saved them 
all from ruin. And not until Valborg has 
proposed to him several times and con- 
vinced him that her love is as selfless and 
uncalculating as his own, does he capitu- 
late. 

The distinctly business situation in the 
play are convincingly done. The dialogue 
is as realistic, as if it had been written 
during and about the business depression 
of 1920-1922. Thus for example, the dia- 
Jogue between Tjaelde and Berent: 


Berent. What we now want is some 
fixed standard by which to make our 
valuations, especially of real estate. Have 
you any objection to our making your 
business a basis for arriving at that? 


TyaELve, None at all. 


Berent. Then may I make my com- 
ments on your own figures, and ask you 
a few questions about them? 

TyaELpE. By all means. 


Berent. Well, to begin with, let -us 
take your properties immediately round 
‘here; they will give us the best idea of 
local values. or instance, take the 
Mjoelstad forest; you have put that down, 
I see, at $80, 

TyAELDE (indifferently). Have I? 

Berent. You bought it for $50,000. 

Tyaetpe. Yes, four years ago. Timber 
prices ruled low then. 

Berent. And since then you have cut 
down more than $100,000 worth of tim- 
ber there. 

TyAELDE. Who told you so, 

Berent. Mr. Holst. 

Tyaetpe. Holst knows nothing about it. 

BereNt. We must try to be very ac- 
yurate, you know. 

TyaELpeE. Well, of course, the whole 
faluation is not my concern; but those 
whom it does concern will protest. 

Berent (taking no notice of his ob- 
jection). So I think we will reduce the 


0 $50,000 
TyazLve. To $50,000! (Laughs.) As 


you please. °°’, 

Berent. Calculating by the same stand- 
ard, we'can scarcely put down the Stav 
forest at‘more than $20,000. 

TyaELpe. Allow me to say that, if 
that is the way you are going to make 
your valuation, everybody in the ‘place 
will have to go bankrupt. 

Berent (with a smile). We will risk 
that. You have put down your wharf 
and its contents at $60,000. 

Tyaetpe. Including two ships in course 
of construction— 

Berent.—for which it would be hard to 
find a purchaser, as they are so far from 
completion. 

TyaELpE. Indeed? 

ERENT. So I think we cannot put 
down the wharf and its contents at a 
higher figure than $40,000—and 1 believe 
even that will turn out to be too high. 

Tyaetpe. If you can find me another 
wharf as well stocked, and with the ad- 
vantages that this one has, I will buy 
it whenever you like for $40,000: I am 
certain I should be more than $20,000 to 

good by that bargain. 

Berent. May I go on? 

TyAELpE. If you like! I even feel a 
Certain curiosity to view my _ possessions 

such an entirely new light. 

And so forth—aAll in all, “Bankruptcy” 
is a play of more than historic interest. 


































































thas vitality to-day, fifty years after its | 


production, and certainly to credit ex- 
ecutives it teems with dramatic situations, 
and cries out for a first production in this 
country by credit men’s association actors, 
either alone or in conjunction with some 
“little theatre” group. 


By Proxy 
(Continued from page 11) 

ager’s prompt answers and wisdom- 
bristling dissertations. ' 

“For a young man but little past 
thirty,” he suavely suggested, “you have 
an amazing grasp of credit tecinique.” 

Holmes tried to disregard the remark 
with a playful grunt, but the tell-tale 
tlush of one who is sensitive to flattery 
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“Incidentally,” he continued, “did you 
ever speak on these credit subjects?” 
Hastings had unwittingly struck a vul- 
nerable spot. Holmes rarely refused an 
opportunity -to entertain as a banquet 
speaker. In a dinner jacket, he might 
readily pass for a prince. On such aoc- 
casions his tongue tripped lightly. When 


-warnied to his subject his body, graceful 


as that of a dancer, seemed to vibrate 
in rhythm to his eloquence. His slender, 
agile fingers reached out with hypnotic 
ease as he traced in the air word pictures 
for his audience. 


Now with an assumed modesty, he 


did not escape Hastings’ penetrating eyes. briefly replied, “Why, yes, Mr. Hastings, 
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Statement of Condition June 30,1926 


Resources 


Cash in Vault and with Federal Reserve Bank 
Exchanges for Clearing House and due from other Banks 


$40,418,972.24 
86,833,496.57 


Call Loans, Commercial Paper and Loans eligible for Rediscount 


with Federal Reserve Bank 
United States Obligations . 


Short Term Securities ‘ ; 
Loans due on demand and within 30 days 
Loans due 30 to go days 

Loans due go to 180 days 

Loans due after 180 days 


Customers’ Liability for Acceptances (anticipated $1,599,255.44) 
N. Y. City Mortgages and Other Investments 


Bank Buildings 


Liabilities 
Deposits . : 
Official Checks . 


Acceptances (including Acceptances to Create Dollar Exchange) 


Discount Collected but not Earned 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. . 
Dividend Payable July 1, 1926 
Capital Stock . ‘ ’ 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 


63,958,430.97 
26,964,968.77 
§3,767,350.12 
45,687,1 83.50 
41,570,659.73 
54,323,095 9-44 
1,882,870.29 
21,950,652.34 
8,095,127.43. 
776,028.06 


$446,228,799.46 


$345,475,888.53 
41,447,073-65 
23,549,907-78 
962,002.69 


2,2375294-90 
612,500.00 


17,500,000.00 
14,444,131.91 
$446,228,799.46 








$200,000 
Insurance 


on a 


Single Account 


No Normal 
Loss Deducted 
Under Our 
S. A. I. Policy 


Specific account insur- 
ance on approved risks 
—also blanket form pol- 
icies covering all your 
customers. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY 


AND GUARANTY 
COMPANY 


Home Office at Baltimore 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
Burglary and Casualty 


Insurance 


I have spoken a little.” 


“Good!” Hastings did not conceal his 
enthusiasm. “You'll help me out then 
won't you—that is, be my proxy—make 
a 7 for me? I can’t possibly at- 
tend.’ 


“If the subject is one I can handle, 
I will gladly undertake it.” 


“Of course you can, it’s right in your 
line. You see, I’ve been asked to speak 
at the State conference of credit men 
next month and I have a conflicting date.” 


Holmes could not have dissembled his 
pleasure. Here was an opportunity to 
speak on a big occasion, in a big way. 
For several years he had coveted thc 
prey. His enthusiasm caught him 
off his guard. “Sure thing!” he ex- 
claimed, and then asked, “And what is 
the subject?” 


“Why,” said the president, as he got 
up to go, “the committee has asked me to 
speak about the capital crime of steal- 
ing discounts.” 


Holmes’ jaw dropped, his imagination 
whirled. But before he had. time to 
think of concealing his embarrassment, 
the president was gone. 


1 happened to be present at the con- 
ference when Holmes addressed it. 1 
was particularly interested and not a 
little amazed when his name appeared 
uu the program in connection with the 
cxscount assignment. On the train, I 
ran into Walter Sammons and impartea 
my astonishment to him, for we had 
jointly suffered from Holmes’ voracious 
discount ideas. Sammons let me in on 
the joke. 


His Nerve With Him 


Holmes faced his audience with re- 
markable coolness, for he must have 
sensed that many of us were there to 
tear him to pieces when the chairman 
called for questions. 


However, he was ready for us and 
ty his very audacity held us breathless. 
In bold, sharp sentences he outlined the 
crime of discounts stealthily taken. He 
depicted the business man who succumbed 
to this temptation as a credit outlaw 
worthy only of contempt, branding him 
as a cheap thief guilty of petty larceny. 

Some of his most trenchant paragraphs 
stuck fast and in substance ran some- 
wust as follows: 


“The buyer who ignores the terms 
of payment, who flagrantly insists on 
vcrims never contemplated in the con- 
tract of sale must be dealt with severely. 
For he is only a credit outlaw who 
thinks he can get away with it because 
the seller will not care to lose his pat- 
ronage. We as credit men cannot at- 
ford to side step this issue, otherwise 
we become jointly guilty partners to 
a crime.” 


After expatiating along this line, he 
gave us a masterly presentation of facts 
pertaining to the probem. By charts 
and blackboard figures he showed how 
2 per cent. discount actually gives the 
buyer an inducement of 36 per cent. a 
year. 


Then followed an argument directed 
against certain trade unions which advo- 
cated terms of their owrt. Briefly Holmes 
covered this somewhat as follows: 


“The excuse that the rules of the 
purchasers’ association provides for the 
payment of invoices on terms of 2 per 
cent.. from .date of arrival of car, 
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carries no conviction. If the seller; 
terms are tacitly accepted they ‘muy 
be lived up to. We should not justi 
associations that advocate unethied 
practices.” 


Price Standards 


He even went into the matter of prig 
standaids : 


“Price, among other things, 15 gov. 
erned by capital requirements in tem; 
of interest. If the buyer takes 10 
20 days beyond the discount date ly 
is cutting down the turnover of th 
money which belongs to the seller anj 
thus creating an actual financial log 
Should the seller try to retrench this 
loss by cutting his quality the buyer 
would feel that he was being cheated, 
Should he pause to analyze the sity. 
ation, however, he would immediately 
realize that he alone is to blame fo 
cheating himself.” 


Holmes finished his plea for education 
which was to be stimulated by tailing a 
ov on this subject to those who 
erred. 


“This is not a trivial problem. | 
deserves widespread attention—cduc- 
tion that must be relentlessly carried 
on, 


When he had finished and sat down, 
I felt sorry for him for a dozen me 
were eager to make a personal issue of 
his apparent hyprocisy. Walter San- 
mons was the first to open the barrage. 
i noted with amusement the gleam in 
his eyes. “What would you do in cas 
of a consistent refusal to countenance er- 
roneous discounts accumulated to a con- 
siderable sum?” he asked. 


Holmes’ calm reply brought a titter. 
“I should refuse the offered check until 
full settlement was covered.” 


“Then what would you do should such 
a demand be followed by a letter of 
this kind?” Sammons paused to read, 
without the names involved the letter he 
had received from Holmes. 


Holmes still held his poker expression 
and shot back, “I’d continue returning 
the check until the customer paid in full 

Other questions followed. Holmes 
baffling coolness continued until he had 
disposed of all who assailed him. Then 
he arose and, for the first time apparently 
deeply abashed and contrite, made his 
confession. !t was masterly, to say the 
least, as he explained his indifference and 
ignorance concerning the discount pro- 
blem until, required to make a speech on 
that very subject, he had studied the 
situation from every possible angle. The 
applause that followed proved how com- 
pletely the association members accepted 
his personal renewal of faith. 


sees 6 


Toward midnight, some time after the 
Lanquet had broken up, I happened to be 
standing in the mezzanine looking down 
on the crowd in the lobby. A friendly, 
bantering group were gathered ar 
Holmes. 


Just then two men passed me, and | 
turned in time to hear: 


“You were pretty foxy, Walter, in 
your assignment of speeches.” 


“Foxy—why man, I’m a dullard com- 
pared to vou. You could Jick ‘he devil 
himself by proxy, I belicve.” . 

And Walter Sammons with his am 
hooked in George Hasting’s arm disap 
peared around the corner. 
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Theories of Value 
(Continued from page 13) 


dollar. For a second unit of bread, he 
might be willing to pay only twenty 
cents. For a third unit of bread, he might 
be willing to pay only ten cents. he 
third or marginal loaf, would, however, 
determine the price paid for all three 
units of bread. If three units were avail- 
able, instead of paying a dollar for the 
first and ten cents for the last, the con- 
sumer would pay the same price of ten 
cents for all three units. All units 
would command the same price as the 
marginal unit. Price is fixed by marginal 
utility. 


The Law of Supply and Demand 


Value and price are determined by a 
combination of utility and scarcity. De- 
mand varies directly with utility. Other 
things being equal, it is obvious that the 
article with the greater utility will have 
the greater demand. Supply and scarcity 
are merely two ways of saying the same 
thing. So the marginal utility theory is 
only a more exact statement of the prin- 
ciple that value depends on supply and 
demand. 


The supply of a commodity, in the 
phrase “supply and demand,” is the amount 
that will be offered for sale at each of a 
series of prices; the demand is the amount 
that will be bought at each of a series of 
prices. The principle is that in the case 
of nearly every commodity more will be 
bought if the price is lowered, less will 
be bought if the price is raised. In the 
same way, at a certain price a certain 
amount will be offered for sale, at a higher 
price more will be offered, at a lower 
price, less. If consumers want more, they 
must offer a higher price, if they want 
less, their lack of demand will tend to 
force prices down. 


Supply, demand and value are mutually 
interrelated. If one changes, the other 
two will be affected, or a change in sup- 
ply may be balanced by a change in de- 
mand, and value remain the same. In 
considering the supply of anything, we 
have to take into account the possibilities 
of the industry that produces it. If it 
is an industry in which an increased out- 
put means a decreased cost per unit, then 
the sellers may find themselves able to 
meet the bigger demand at the lower price. 


In considering demand it must be re- 
membered that, while it nearly always in- 
creases as price falls, the increase may 
be much or little in proportion to the fall 
in price. If, in the case of small luxuries, 
the consumption may be greatly stimu- 
lated by a small price reduction, the de- 
mand is said to be elastic. Conversely, in 
the case of necessities, a large reduction 
in price may produce only a small in- 
Crease in consumption, because people 
will buy as much as they need even it 
the price is high. Such a demand is 
called inelastic. 


The important influences then in de- 
termining the value of a thing are the 
nature of the supply—whether or not ar 
increased supply means an increased or 
a decreased cost per unit—and the elasti- 
city of the demand. 


Next month’s article, the ninth of the 
series, will be on the subject of Wages 


and their relation to the present economic 


system. 


Credit Grantor and Sales 
Department 
(Continued from page 16) 


letter prepared by the Credit Dcpartment 
but signed by the president of the com- 


pany. 

7. One Credit Department, which also 
has the function of sending out remit- 
tances, holds out checks which are being 
mailed to concerns who are not customers 
of the house. These checks are handed to! 
the Sales Department, or a list of them is 
given to the Sales Department, which in 
this way is helped to secure new business 
on a reciprocity basis. 

A word of warning is perhaps in place 
regarding these services. The Credit De- 
partment should work with the sales De- 
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W. L. Lindsay, Secretary 





















Before approving that risk, 


be sure 
that the firm seeking credit is properly covered by 


Losses to a merchant’s stock or holdings may 
seriously impede your chances for collecting. 

You will do yourself and others a service by 
pointing out to the prospective debtor how he may 
be protected against every contingency. 


JANUARY Ist, 1926 


Assets as of January Ist, 1926. .$67,922,096.58 
ee 
Ee ee 


Kusnee ewe 24,161,943.85 
ee pe 40,260,152.73 


Globes Rutgers 


Hice Insurance Company 
111 William Street 
New York 
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E. C, Jameson, President 


Lyman Candee, Vice-President 
J. H. Mulvehill, Vice Pres. & Sec.J. D. Lester, Vice-Pres. 


A. G. Cassin, Assist. Secretary 
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partment to as great an extent as pos- 
sible. However, we of the Credit Depart- 
ment must realize that we are charged 
with the responsibility, not of increasing 
sales, but of determining what sales can 
be accepted on a profitable basis. Fur- 
thermore, we must realize that in general 
the information which we receive con- 
cerning the finances of our customers is 
of a confidential nature. In order that 
the exchange of credit information may 
be continued free and without restraint, 
that information must be used for credit 
purposes and not for sales purposes. 

The Credit Manager may well be proud 
of his calling. He is expected to perform 
a highly technical and delicate function in 
the business world. He should never tire 
in his efforts to perform that function 
with increasing efficiency. 


3,500,000.00 


W. H. Paulison, Vice-Pres. 


A. H. Witthohn, Secretary 
M. J. Volkmann, Local Sec. 
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Answers to Credit Questions 


Q. How would you interpret the 
terms 2-10 60 extra? 


A. According to David Golieb, co-author 
of “Credits and Collections,” 2-10 60 ex- 
tra means that a bill is payable within 
70 days from the date of the invoice less 
2 per cent. discount. If invoices subject 
to such terms are paid within iC days, 
3 percent is allowed on the gross amount; 
and if the bills are paid after 10 days 
but prior to the due date, 2 percent dis- 
count is allowed plus interest on the net 
amount at the rate of 6 percent. per annum. 
There are variations from the above, 
however. (We know of a case where in- 
terest at the rate of 12 per cent. per an- 
num was allowed.) 


Q. Is it considered unethical to so- 
licit credit information through direct 
inquiries to ascertain whether or not 
a prospect would make a desirable cus- 
tomer? 


A. It is unethical to request, through 
direct credit mquiry, credit information 
where a bona fide order is not in the 
possession of the party seeking the credit 
information. The exchange of credit in- 
formation between firms should be solely 
on a reciprocal basis, and in seeking credit 
information, the exact experience should 
be offered in exchange for that of the 
corresponding concern. 


Q. How often should credit files be 
revised? Should a revision be made at 
regular intervals of say six months? 


A. The revision of credit files should be 
left to the judgment and decision of the 
credit executive. It would generally be 
a very costly and unwarranted procedure 
to revise the entire credit file every six 
months. The revisions of the files should 
depend entirely upon the activity of the 
accounts. A change in mercamile agency 
ratings should always call for a new re- 
port if the account is active. 


Every account must be treated on its 
individual merits and should not be 
governed by any set ruling. Revision of 
paying experience information should be 
made whenever extensions are requested 
or the account shows any signs of weak- 
ness. 


Q.- Please advise whether, in the 
State of Massachusetts, the legal rate 
of interest may be demanded on notes 
which do not specifically state such in- 
terest on the face of the notes, and, if 
so, what rate may be collected. 

A. Where a promissory note does not 
provide for the payment of. interest, no 
interest can he collected until after the 
maturity of the note. Thereafter the legal 
rate applies, which in Massachusetts is 
6% 


Q. Can a trade acceptance be issued 
in series form, with a default clause 
making all subsequent acceptances be- 
come immediately due and payable in 
case of default in the payment of any- 
one? 


A. A trade acceptance is merely a spe- 
cial form of bill of exchange, and any 
clause which can be used in a bill of ex- 
’ _ > r* . . 





By Frank G. Hathaway 


Manager, Department of Service 


National Association of Credit Men, One Park Avenue, New York 


As To Legal Advice 


HE Department of Service 
cannot give advice regarding 
legal rights and liabilities. Such 


advice should be obtained from an 


attorney to whom all the facts 
should be stated. When such in- 
quiries are received, information 
is furnished by the Department 
only as to the general principles 
of law involved. 


change, can be used equally successfully in 
a trade acceptance. The following form 
is suggested: 

This acceptance is No...., a series of 

....acceptances for $....each, due as 

follows: 

If this acceptance,—together with the in- 
terest,—be unpaid when it becomes due, 
then all of said series of acceptances, and 
all. instalments of principal or interest 
thereon remaining unpaid, shall immedi- 
ately become due and payable at the op- 
tion of the legal holder theréof, withouc 
presentment, protest, notice or, demand, 
both as to this acceptance and as to the 
rest of said series of acceptances, said 
presentment, protest, notice and demand 
being hereby expressly waived. 

The above matter should appear dn the 
face of the acceptance above the signa- 
ture. 


Q. Why does the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men advocate the hand- 
ling of insolvency cases by adjustment 
bureaus through friendly arrangement? 

A. Where there are no evidences of 
fraud and no serious legal complications, 
cases can be handled by Adjustment Bu- 
reaus with greater speed, efficiency and 
economy through friendly arrangements. 
Business men avoid litigation and settle 
controversies out of court whenever pos- 
sible, because such methods save them 
time and money. Bankruptcy,and other 
court procedure is expensive. Much of 
the expense can be eliminated by han- 
dling through friendly arrangement. Ad- 
justment Bureaus have’ the organization 
and trained personnel for the efficient 
ney of such cases, and the average 
dividend is much higher through the 
friendly arrangement method than through 
court procedure. 

Q. Will you kindly advise if there 
has been a new law passed to the effect 
that if a check is not presented to the 
bank within 60 days, it becomes null 
and void? 


A. W. R. Montgomery, Counsel of. the 

National Association of Credit Men, in 
commenting on the above question, sets 
forth the following information: 
- Assuming that the inquirer refers to 
the law of the State of New York,. the 
answer is that no such statute has been 
adopted in this state. 


Sec. 322 of the Negotiable Instruments 


Law reads : 





“A check must be presented for pay- 
ment within a reasonable time after it is 
issued, or the drawer will be discharged 
from liability thereon to the extent of the 
loss caused by the delay.” 


The Negotiable Instruments Law does 
not define the period which may elapse 
between the giving and the presentment of 
the check, but makes it incumbent upon 
the payee to present it within a reason- 
able time. Zaloom vs. Genin, 72 Misc. 3%. 


The general rule is that the reasonable 
time for presentation of a check ends with 
the next day after it is received. Grant 
vs. MacNutt 12 Misc. 20; Sulzberger vs. 
Cramer, 170 A. D. 114. . 


Three days’ delay by a rural school 
teacher in presenting a pay check, she be- 
ing engaged in teaching on each of those 
three days, is not unreasonable, Peterson 
vs. School District No. 14, 203 N. W. 
Minn. 46; but three days’ delay was held 
unreasonable where the payee was cau- 
tioned by the drawer that the bank was 
in a precarious condition, Sinclair Re- 
fining Co. vs. Keith, 97 Okla. 55. 


“A delay of twenty days would prob- 
ably be unreasonable. Bodner vs. Rotman. 
123 Atl. N. J. Eq. 529. 

It has been held: that two days’ delay 
in presentation is ‘unreasonable. Metal 
Plumbing etc. Sup. Co. 213 Ill. ‘App.’ 49; 
Furber vs. Dane. 203 Mass. 108; Kramer 
vs. Grant; 60 N. Y. Misc. 109. 


Failure to present until, the third day 
after the check was drawn was held un- 
reasonable where the parties were lo- 
cated in the same place. Hannon vs. Lo- 
gan Bellevue Land Co. 44 Pa. Sup. Ct. 266. 
A delay of seven days was held unreas- 
onable. Swift-vs.-Miller, 62 Ind. App. 
312. Peninsula Natl. Bank vs. Hans Ped- 
oo Construction Co. 91 Washington 


The question of the unreasonableness 
of the time is a question depending upon 
the facts in each case and is to be de- 
termined by the jury. Empire Alexander 
Copper Co. vs. Shaw. 20 Ariz. 471. 


In Maine and Montana, statutes were 
adopted in 1923, providing that a bank 
may refuse payment of a check not pre- 
sented for payment within a year from 
its date. See Maine Laws, 1923, Chapter 
— Sec. 2; Montana Laws of 1923, Chap. 


Q. When will the new amendments 
to the National Bankruptcy Law take 
effect, and where can I secure a copy 
of the amended law? 


A. The amendatory bill was signed by 
the President of the United States May 
27. Three months after that date, that 
is, August 27, 1926, it becomes a law. 
The July issue of the Crepir MonTHLY 
carried the full text of the law as 
amended. Reprints may be had, together 
with an index and a full explanation of 
the amendment to the law, at 25 cents per 
copy by addressing the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, One Park Avenue, 
New York. 
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For business writing 


L C Smith 


The Operator who uses an L C Smith is 
speedier, more accurate, less tired at quitting 
time. L C Smith is famous for its light 
touch, easy action, speed, quietness. 


Where wide carriage models are needed L C 
Smith is particularly desirable because its car- 
riage is not raised in shifting for figures. 


The type-basket shifts instead of the 
carriage. 


For personal writing 
Corona 


The pioneer portable typewriter, and by far 
the most widely used. The latest model 
shown here has standard keyboard, 10 inch 
carriage, 12 yard two-color self-reversing rib- 
bon, real variable line spacer—more big ma- 
chine features than any other portable. 


You need Corona at home—and in the office. 
Once you have learned the pleasure of 


Corona typing you will never want to go back 
to longhand. 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 


Executive Offices Syracuse N Y 


































































































































































































































































































































































































CREDIT MONTHLy 


- Conditional Sales 


In Pennsylvania, is Seller’s Title good against Buyer’s Land? 


REDIT managers and lawyers 

will await with interest a decision 

by the Pennsylvania courts as to 

the effect of filing a contract of 
conditional sale in that state pursuant to 
the Uniform Conditional Sales Act (Act 
No. 325, Laws of 1925, P. L. 603, ef- 
fective September 1, 1925) upon the right 
of the conditional purchaser’s landlord to 
seize the property for unpaid rent. 

Prior to September 1, 1925, conditional 
sales contracts were held by the Penn- 
sylvania courts to be fraudulent and void 
as against the creditors of the purchaser, 
and goods so sold might be taken in satis- 
faction of the purchaser’s debts Marten 
vs. Mathiot 14 S. & R. 214; Rose vs. 
Story 1 Penn. State 190. Resort was had 
therefore, to bailment or lease contracts, 
in form similar to that printed on page 
497 of the Credit Man’s Diary and Man- 
ual of Commercial Laws for 1926. 

But, while such bailment or lease con- 
tracts were effective to retain title to the 
property as against ordinary creditors of 
the bailee or lessee, (Wurlitzer Co. vs. 
Pearson 62 Pa. Sup. Ct. 425,) they were 
ineffective as against a landlord’s claim 
for unpaid rent, when the leased property 
was found in the possession of the ten- 
= Bogert vs. Batterton 6 Pa. Sup. Ct. 


Indeed the right of a landlord in Penn- 
sylvania to seize for rent property found 
on the leased premises was early held to 
extend even to a stranger’s goods found 
in the tenant’s possession. Rosenberger 
vs. Hallowell 35 Penn. State 369. Cer- 
tain exceptions to this severe rule have 
been written into the statute however, 
exempting from liability to the landlord 
the following: “typewriters, sewing ma- 
chines, pianos, melodeons, soda water ap- 
paratus, electric motors, fans and dyna- 
mos, which are_sold under a lease or bail- 
ment contract providing notice is given to 
the landlord of the agreement under 
which such property is placed in a ten- 
ant’s possession.” where such 
notice has been given by the owner of 
any of the enumerated classes of 
property, the goods, if seized by the sher- 
iff under execution issued on bdchalf of 
a landlord, may be reclaimed, or damages 
recovered in an action for trespass. 
Harris vs. Shaw 17 Pa. Sup. Ct. 1. 


But, “barring the goods excepted by 
statute, all the goods upon the premises 
are for the purpose of distraint (seizure 
under an execution for rent) to be con- 
sidered as the tenant’s goods although 
they may belong to others.” Pickering Co. 
vs. Lichtenstein 64 Pa. Sup. Ct. 78, 81. 
To this rule, however, certain exceptions 
have been recognized by the courts, to 
the effect that “where the tenant in the 
course of his business is necessarily put 
in possession (italics ours) of the prop- 
erty of those with whom he deals, or of 
those who employ him, such property, al- 
though on the demised premises, is not 
liable to distress (seizure) for rent due 
thereon from the tenant.” Karns vs. 
McKinney 74 Penn. State 387. 


So also goods placed with a stranger 
in storage, and goods consigned to a ten- 
ant as agent for their sale are not liable 
to distress for rent, and if the landlord, 





T HE opinion herewith is not con- 
‘cerned with chattels annexed or 
to be annexed to real estate, but is 
confined to such goods as house- 
hold furniture, adding machines, 
office equipment, etc. 


It was prepared for the Depart- 
ment of Service of the National 
Association of Credit Men by W. 
Randolph Montgomery, of the New 
York Bar, Counsel for the Asso- 
ciation. 





with knowledge of the ownership thereof, 
sells the goods, he may be held liable for 
damages in an action for trespass. Tin- 
ware Mfg.Co. vs. Duff 15 Pa. Sup. Ct. 
383. But the owner af any such prop- 
erty which is seized under a distress war- 
rant, who fails to replevin it after re- 
ceiving notice of its proposed sale, may 
not recover against a landlord who has 
proceeded in accordance with the statute. 
Lengert Co. vs. Building & Loan Asso- 
ciation 15 Pa. Sup. Ct. 380. 


Property Immune from Seizure 


In summary of these exceptions, the 


Jaw is that only the following property is 


immune from seizure: 


(1) That  specificd in the statute 
quoted above, where notice of owner- 
ship has been given to the landlord. 


(2) Goods in with the 
tenant. 


storage 


(3) Property of a boarder, as 
against a claim for rent due from the 
boarding-house-keeper to the land- 
lord of the premises. 


(4) Goods in possession of a 
consignee for sale on commission in 
the course of the tenant’s business. 


What then is the effect upon the land- 
lord’s rights of the enactment in Pennsyl- 
vania of the Uniform Conditional Sales 
Act which provides, in Section 1, that 

Iment and lease contracts shall be con- 
sidered as contracts of conditional sale, 
and, in Section 4, that the reservation of 
title under such contracts “shall be valid 
as to all persons” if the contract be filed 
in accordance with the statute? 


No case has yet been reported inter- 
preting the phase “valid as to all per- 
sons,” but to the writer it seems that the 
probability is that the question will be re- 
solved in favor of the landlord, and that 
the old exceptions to the landlord’s rights 
will remain as before, and not otherwise 
This opinion is based upon a considera- 
tion of the established public policy cf 
the State which has always recognized 
the superiority of the landlord’s claim; 
the failure of the legislature to expressly 
exempt goods sold under a contract of 


_conditional sale from this time-honored 


liability; and lastly, upon the fact that 
the effect of the enactment of the Uni- 
form Conditional Sales Act would seem 
to be only to validate conditional sales 


contracts, and place them upon the same 
status as bailment and lease ccntracts 
uave heretofore been. This status, as we 
have seen, was validity as against all the 
world —except that when placed on 
leased premises the goods were at once 
subjected to liability to be taken under a 
warrant of distress for rent. 

The owner of merchandise leased or 
bailed—and now the owner of merchan- 
dise sold under a contract of conditional 
sale—being presumed to know that the 
law recognizes the right of the landloru 
to seize even a stranger’s goods found on 
the leased premises, elects to place them 
there nevertheless. Is it not probable 


that the courts will hold that the owner 
chooses to take the risk, and voluntarily 
acquiesces in the establishment 
landlord’s rights? 


of the 





If You Missed the 
Convention 


this is the next best thing 





Contains, complete, all reports and 
discussions, and speeches by Sec. 
of Agriculture Jardine, Geo. W. 
Wickersham, Ida M. Tarbell, W. 
A. Prendergast, Dr. E. W. Kem- 
merer, Dr. David Friday, G. A. 
O'Reilly, Willis H. Booth, Merle 
Thorpe, the British Ambassador, 
Bishop Manning, etc. 


National Assn. of Credit Men, 
One Park Avenue, New York 


Send me a copy of the 1926 Proceedings. 
One dollar enclosed (Or: Bill me.) 
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Why Newspaper Credit Men? 
(Continued from page 19) 


of the account and not the publication of 
the advertising. 


Philadelphia Group 


Group organization in the Philadelphia 
field was started several years ago and ac- 
tive participation of the majority of the 
Philadelphia and Camden, N. J., papers 
was secured. The group functions on a 
basis of full information to all members. 
This information is given and received as 
confidential for credit purposes only, under 
no circumstances to be used for sales pro- 
motion by the newspaper receiving the in- 
formation. All applications of the sales 
department for information and their ef- 
forts to make this interchange system a 
part of their promotion routine are re- 
fused, otherwise the success of the inter- 
change would be endangered and perhaps 
discontinued by the publishers. 

This group holds meetings twice a 
month in the Credit Men’s Association 
rooms at which all problems are given 
consideration, delinquent accounts dis- 
cussed and new business ventures that may 
have come to any individual’s attention 
are brought to light. Thus all may en- 
deavor to get information against the time 
when they are called on to pass the order. 
The credit files of each member are at the 
disposal of all members and they may 
avail themselves of this information at any 
time by te’ephone or personal call. 

In addition to the local group, the news- 
paper fraternity have organized a national 
group, ccmprising newspapers in all sec- 
tions of the conntry. This organization is 
useful in getting information on out-of- 
town applicants for credit and affords a 
rapid and effic'ent method of supplying 
newspaper credit needs. 


The foilowing incident will illustrate the 
operation of the system: An order from 
Chicago was received by a Philadelphia 
paper for insertion in the next issue. A 
te'egraph request to the Chicago member 
brought definite information within three 
hours establishing the credit standing of 
the applicant. Where this request is made 
to members in a locality containing sev- 
eral newspapers the reply will embody the 
information of all the papers having deal- 
ings with the applicant. To obtain this 
information through a mercantile agency 
or credit interchange would take at least 
a week. These two groups are operated 
without cost to members and, with few 
exceptions all members are connected with 
the National Association of Credit Men. 


It is the purpose of the members to 


interest all newspaper credit managers im 


the national organization, and the greater 


the success in doing this, the more difficult’ 


it will become for the professional broad- 
caster of worthless advertising to secure 
space in the newspaper for which he has 
no intention to pay. The members of the 
Philadelphia group are earnest supporters 
of Credit Interchange of the Philadelphia 
Association and have benefited greatly by 
the use of the Collection and Adjustment 
Bureaus of their association. In fact, it is 
a common occurrence for the members to 
ask the Adjustment Manager to attend 
some of their bi-monthly meetings. This 
arrangement has produced good results, as 
it brings the knowledge of the Adjustment 
Bureau to bear on dubious accounts and 
tc sults in intelligent and concerted action. 


Selling Your Decisions 


The relation of a newspaper credit 
manager with the sales department are 
the same as in other fields; when you pass 


an order you are a good scout; but when 
you turn it down you are a “copy killer” 
and a general detriment to modern, pro- 
gressive business! Our salesman is in a 
slightly different position from the aver- 
age commercial salesman, as his competi- 
tors’ successes are published each day for 
his boss to see. If an order that you 
have refused to pass appears in a com- 
petitive journal, you may be sure of hav- 
ing a visit from the sales manager, with 
the salesman in the offing. Then all you 
have to do is sell him your decision as 
against his judgment and the judgment of 
the credit manager of your competitor. 


The collection of the advertising account 
is as difficult as that of any other account, 
with exceptional emphasis on the phrase— 
do not antagonize the customer (adver- 
tiser). This is important, as newspaper 
success is greatly dependent on the good 
will not only of the reader, but also of the 
advertiser. The newspaper waits its turn 
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in many cases for the mercantile account 
to be paid. As one advertiser explained, 
“I get 6 or 8 per cent. on my cloth bills 
and if the newspapers would give an equal 
discount, the bills would be discounted.” 
The advertising bill is considered an ex- 
pense charge and if the advertiser is short 
of funds; a frequent reply to your request 
for payment is, “The advertising did not 
bring any replies, therefore I do not feel 
that you should be paid,” or “The sales- 
man promised that if I did not get results, 
there would be no charge.” Collection 
work in newspapers is constructive and 
the worthy delinquent debtor is assured 
of help and assistance in the rehabilitation 
of his affairs. 


The next time you go to a Credit Men’s 
Association Banquet or Luncheon and 
your secretary introduces you to the credit 
manager of the “Daily Bug'e,” please don’t 
look in amazement at him and wonder why 
newspapers need credit managers. 


Balance Your Credit Department 


For Complete Protection 


The goal of the sales department 
is maximum sales—of the Credit 
Department minimum losses. Close 
cooperation between these depart- 
ments is essential to the success of 
the modern business enterprise. 

The facility with which the 
Credit Department can establish 
justification for granting credit on 
an account, influences directly the 
volume of business secured, And 
upon its accuracy of judgment de- 
pends the extent ot nornfal bad 
debt losses. 

Through salesmen’s reports, finan- 
cial statements, interchange serv- 
ice and various references at its 
disposal, the Credit Department is 
enabled to establish with fair cer- 
tainty the quality of the credit risk. 
Balanced with a Credit insurance 
policy in the London Company, 
confidence of definite security may 
he had. ; 


LONDON 


CREDIT INSURANCE 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT CO., LTD. 


Head Office: 55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Oliver J. Matthews, Mgr. Credit Insurance Dept. 





C. M. Berger, United States Manager 





























































































© Galloway 


Destor AND CREDITOR BotH PUNISHED 











Punishment for Both Lender and Borrower 


- EITHER a lender nor a borrower be,” is evidently a 

native precept in this. Abyssinian village.. To discourage 
credit transactions the chief of the village has decreed that when- 
: ever there is any borrowing, both debtor and creditor be chained 
together, until the debt is paid, —Perhaps one of the unhappy 
young women in this photograph has borrowed the other’s lip- 
stick, and is wondering how she can liquidate the debt. 



























































Great American 


Insurance Company 
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Your 
INCORPORATED - 1872 Company 


CAPITAL 


$12,500,000 


LOSSES PAID POLICY HOLDERS 


$175,146,238.21 


FIRE, MARINE AND KINDRED INSURANCE 


HOME OFFICE, ONE LIBERTY STREET 
NEw YORK CITY 


AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Company 
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A New Trick?’ 


1. following experience of a new 
form of swindle may be of use to your 
readers, as showing an additional -risk in 
dealing with dishonest debtors, and point- 
ing out methods of prevention of such 
osses. 


I did some work for a plumber, who 
evaded payment, by various excuses, dur- 
ing six months. Finally I threatened to 
sue. Then he sent me a check, but de- 
ducted $20, to which he was not en- 
titled, and explained in an accompanying 
letter that the check was in full settle- 
ment. I replied that I took the check as a 
payment on account and requested pay- 
ment of the balance. The check itself 
did not state that it was in full settle- 
ment. It simply showed my name. and 
the amount of the payment, in words and 
in. figures. Had it stated that it was in 
settlement, I should have returned it, in- 
stead of cashing it. 


As the debtor did not pay the $20 bal- 
ance, I issued a summons for the -amount. 
At the hearing in a New York Magis- 
trate’s Court, the defendant appeared 
with his lawyer. After my explanation of 
the claim, his lawyer made no reply ex- 
cept to hand over to the magistrate the 
check I had received. Imagine my aston- 
ishment to find that it now bore the 
words “Payment in full discharge of all 
claims to this date” written below the 
amount in words. The, amount had been 
afterwards impressed over these words. 
The magistrate asked me to explain why, 
in the face of this, I had sued for a bal- 
ance. I told him that at the time I re- 
ceived the check the words stating that 
it was in full discharge were not then 
written on it, and also it had ne stamped 
impression of the amount. I also explained 
that I should never have accepted the 
check in the form it now was. The magis- 
trate asked no questions of the defendant 
or his lawyer, nor did he give me the op- 
portunity of doing so. He promptly en- 
tered a verdict for the defendant, saying 
that he could not believe me. 


Now for the sequel. Meeting the de- 
fendant and his lawyer outside the court 
room. I charged the defendant with com- 
mitting perjury. His lawyer immediately 
replied that he had not done so, that he 
had not given any evidence at all; that 
neither the defendant nor his lawyer had 
ever’ said that the words stating the 
check was in settlement were on the 
check when it was sent to me. That was 
the fact; they had simply handed the 
check to the magistrate, ana taken the 
chance that he would accept it as final 
evidence. In plain words, they had set a 
trap for him. The trick was made easier 
by reason of the magistrate, the lawyer 
and the defendant being well known to 
each other. 


It is probable that the defendant, who 
has the reputation of being a bad payer, 
will try the same trick again, and it is 
for this reason that I wish to point out 
the methods of preventing its success. 


The first way is to have photographs, or 
attested copies made of checks received 
in such cases; this is troublesome. The 
same result may be obtained by having a 
rubber stamp made bearing the words 
——— on a/c” and stamping this on 

e face of the checks. This is better 
than writing the words, because ordinary 
writing ink can be removed while the ink 
used for rubber stamps is more penetrat- 
ing, having an aniline base. 
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Credit in the Sahara 


(Continued from page 17) 


known phenomenon of refracted light, the 
mirage. Sand in everything, no matter 
how well wrapped, likewise works on 
one’s nerves. The caravaneers well earn 
the money they receive. 

Obviously the most important items on 
the trip are the camels and their loads. 


Each beast starts with close to 300 pounds . 


and is expected to travel 25 to 30 miles 
daily. This seems slow progress but ex- 
perience has proven it the best program. 
As the trip draws to a close the animals 
are carrying 200 pounds apiece. 

Ben-Harib and his lieutenants were 
busily inspecting the camels selected and 
mapping out the duties of each section 
head, when an immaculately garbed 
stranger approached and asked for a 
word in private. 


An Armed Stranger Appears 


His mount was a sleek running camel 
and his saddle held the latest product in 
the line of a high powered magazine rifle 
which a world known American manu- 
facturer produces. Ben-Harib had but 
to look at him to know his mission. He 
was a Taureg of the desert, and as such 
feared no man alive. 

Without waiting for preliminaries he 
suggested—ever so politely—that Ben- 
Harib might meet with unforseen acci- 
dents in the desert and his unusually valu- 
able caravan be at total loss. 

He suggested that but a few years be- 
fore the Great Caravan was set upon by 
a band of desert robbers and the whole 
last quarter cut off and stolen before aid 
could come down from the head of the 
column. He suggested that the tip he had 
received of a gathering of Taureg bands 
to raid Ben-Harib’s charges “might” be 
averted and that for a generous consider- 
ation he would be glad to provide Tauregs 
to protect Ben-Harib throughout the en- 
tire trip. 

Ben-Harib listened to the words of the 
wise stranger and agreed to take the 
matter up with his superiors. He would 
meet the stranger at the bi-striped tent 
on the outskirts of the town the follow- 
ing morning and give answer. 

At the time appointed the Taureg found 
Ben-Harib. He also found ten ex- 
French soldiers squatting on the ground 
behind ten machine guns that set up an 
incessant splutter. They were peppering 
a date palm tree a quarter mile away and 
the leaves could be seen falling in ribbons. 
It was a pretty sight, and after watching 
a few moments Ben-Harib asked for the 
third time what the stranger thought of 
But the stranger, 
though he was watching, made no answer 
and evidently had his mind elsewhere. 

At last the great day comes. Early in 
the morning the first section starts and 
it will be nightfall before the last falls 



















CREDIT MANAGERS, NOTE 


that on and after August 27, 1926, 
the time for filing claims in bank- 
ruptcy is limited to six months after 
adjudication instead of one year as 
formerly. 


This is one of the provisions of 
the Amended Bankruptcy Law. 


Full text of the law, with explan- 
ation of recent amendments and 
with Index, supplied at 25 cents a 
copy by the Credit Monthly, On 
Park Avenue, New York. a 


























into line. Ben-Harib is everywhere at 
once. Mounted on the best running camel 
in Northern Africa he sees to it that the 
ten machine guns are judiciously placed, 
the water carrying camels evenly dis- 
tributed, and his lieutenants carrying out 
their alloted duties, 

The camels are once more watched in 
march lest they are suffering from an un- 
noticed pain. Every minute in the Sahara 
counts and the cameleers begrudge the 
time spent in removing the load from a 
stricken beast and distributing it on the 
others. 

At sunset the last beast is leaving Tag- 
gurt and Ali Ben-Harib the cynosure of 
mysterious eyes across the Tanezrouft and 
the center of high hopes among the traders 
of the Mediterranean rides to the head 
of one of the greatest repositories of con- 
fidence in the world. 

Though a train of caterpillar automo- 
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in Selling 


Your market as a whole is a patchwork 
of numerous little fields. Some of these 
are more fertile than others. The most 
fertile often go uncultivated; while the 
least fertile, cultivated at comparatively 
too high a cost, become waste fields 


The MARKET ANALYSIS Service ot 
Ernst & Ernst ascertains, by scientific 
method, the populations, characteristics, 
consumption requirements, abilities to 
buy, competitive strength, etc., in each 
of the fields making up your market. 


The proper use of the information, de- 
veloped by this Analysis, reduces selling 
costs, increasing net profits as well as 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS and AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


GRAND RAPIDS MILWAUKEE 
KALAMAZOO 
PITTSBURGH 
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biles have-recentty crossed the Sahara’ 
the business of Ben-Harib and his kind 
is safe for some time to come. The 
scarcity and inferiority of the water to 
be found in the sparsely scattered wells 
will necessarily involve the institution on 
a large scale of some system of tank 
storage; for it has yet to be proved that 
the wholesale boring of artesian wells 
will produce water in the quantity nec- 
cessary either for locomotives, or heavy 
motor drawn vehicles. 





Telephone CORtlandt 3787 


Samuel Newberger & Co. 


Accountants & Auditors 


38 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 
SAMUEL NEWBERGER, C. P. A. 
ember, American Institute of Accountants 
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HE remedy for mislaid 

papers, files weighted with 
pins and clips, lost sheets of 
important documents, frayed 
tempers and wasted time is— 
a Hotchkiss Paper Fastener 
on every desk in your office. 


For over thirty years Hotchkiss 
Machines and Hotchkiss Staples 
have been giving first aid to busi- 
ness—the one* sure means of 
keeping papers together. 


At your stationer’s is a Hotch- 
kiss Fastener for every office need. 
Equip every desk now and you'll 
wonder how you ever did without 
Hotchkiss, 


The Hotchkiss Sales Co. 


Norwalk 















debt losses 


business. 


of normal. 


Wa. B. Jorca, Chairman 
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Nationalize Your Credits 


Credit 
Insurance 


Prorits of a manufacturing or wholesale enterprise can be 
doubly pa against the inroad of unexpected bad 
Yous 


1, Employing an experienced credit man to control 
the extension of credits at their source. 


2. Purchasing credit insurance to cover all bad debt 
losses in excess of those inherent in the line of 


A National Policy of Credit Insurance gives you maximum 
protection on all insured credit risks because it places behind 
your business the guarantee of the World’s Largest Surety 
Company to prevent, else pay, all bad debt losses in excess 


Write for Our Booklet “Outline of Credit Insurance” 


National Surety 
Company 


E. A. Sr. Joun, President 


115 Broadway, New York 
Agencies in All Principal Cities 


Josep B. AUERBACH 


CREDIT MONTHLY 


Mr. Auerbach, for the past fifteen years credit manager for Bloomingdale Brothers, 
(wholesale and retail) New York, is resigning to join the Franklin Simon 
Company of Fifth Avenue in a.imilar capacity on August 15, 1926 


A Knowledge of Corre- 


spondence 
By Joseph B. Auerbach 


N the April Crepir MonTHLY comments 
were invited on the following collec- 
tion letter submitted by Richard C. Wal- 
ter, of the Times-Mirror Stationery 
Store Los Angeles. 
“Gentlemen—It has been brought to my 
attention that there is a balance due on your 


E. M. Treat, Vice-President 


account of $7.50. We can’t understand why 

a firm of your standing should allow a balance 

of this kind to remain unpaid for more than 

sixty days. We can’t afford to spend the time 

trying to collect such small sums, and + ill 

expect your check by return mail.” 

In my opinion the first principle to 
be borne in mind in the matter of col- 
lection correspondence, is that the cred- 
it department should be a highly produc- 
tive force, rather than merely a guardian 
of credit. 


A department of this kind can be- 
come a potent factor in the expansion of 
any organization if it builds on the foun- 
dation of goodwill. 

The Credit Manager should have a 
thorough comprehension of his own work 
coupled with an understanding of mer- 
chandising and advertising and a de- 
tailed knowledge and interest in every 
phase of the business as a whole. 

It is absolutely essential that the 
Credit Manager and his assistants be able 
correspondents—that they have a work- 
ing knowledge of business psychology, 
particularly as applied to correspondence. 
Given this, there 1s practically no limit 
to the business building possibilites o' 
the credit department. 

But a knowledge of business psy- 
chology entails a realization of the fac 
that every letter that leaves the depart- 
ment should carry a message of service. 
Every letter must bear the story that the 
credit department exists for customer 
convenience and service, restricted only 
by the necessary rules established for the 
advantage of business—and the patrons 
as well. 

Credit information can best be ob- 
tained, collections most easily effected, 
and adjustments most satisfactorily made 
only when they are based on the foun- 
dation of goodwill. Failure to appre- 
ciate this important fact produces the 
cold and formal type of letter—such as 
that under discussion—which has appar- 
ently not received a fraction of the care- 
ful thought and consideration which cor- 
respondence of this kind should have. 


I consider this subject has received 
too little consideration at the hands of 
credit executives—as evidenced by the 
correspondence which I have seen ema- 
nating from the credit departments of 
some of the largest conerns. 
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F. S. JEFFERIES 


New Eastern Division 


Manager, N. A. C. M. 


F S. Jefferies has resigned the position 
* of Secretary-Manager of the San 
Francisco Association of Credit Men to 
accept the position of Eastern Division 
Manager of the National Association of 
Credit Men. He will be stationed in the 
headquarters office of the National As- 
sociation at One Park Avenue, New York, 
starting August 1, 1926. E. B. Moran and 
B. B. Tregoe continue as Central and 
Western Division Managers of the As- 
sociation, stationed in Chicago and San 
Francisco respectively. 


Mr. Jefferies, born in Texas thirty-seven 
years ago, has been a bread-winner since 
the age of fourteen. He has been man- 
ager of Bradstreet’s local offices in various 
cities, and took hold of the San Francisco 
Association in 1917, when it had 150 mem- 


bers. It now has nearly a thousand mem- 
bers. 


He is one of the best known and best 
liked men in the entire credit fraternity 
of the West. He also has a host of 
friends among credit executives in other 
sections of the country. 


He offered his resignation to the San 
Francisco Association with the provision 
this his change of position should meet 
the approval of the Board of Directors 
of that Association. This approval was 
granted, and Mr. Jefferies comes East with 
the cordial good will of his former asso- 
ciates, 

National Director R. N. Carson of San 
Francisco says of Mr. Jefferies, “He is 
of sterling character, worthy of every 
confidence and trust, and quickly adapts 
himself to any situation. He has the en- 
Viable reputation of always making good. 
My only consolation is that our local loss 
will be our national gain.” 


Birthplace of the 
National Association of Credit Men 


HE following excerpt from a letter 
to W. H. Pouch, President of the 
National Association of Credit Men, 
from C. N. Bevan of the Woolson 
Spice Company, Toledo, gives us an 
interesting glimpse of the earliest his- 
tory of the National Association of 
Credit Men. After congratulating Mr. 
Pouch upon his recent election to the 
presidency, the writer says: 
“I have been attending the national 
conventions since 1911, and it might be 
of interest to you to know that the 


National Association was actually born 
in the office of this company (the 
Woolson Spice Company). B. G. Mc- 
Mechen was the credit manager at that 
time, and he is the gentlemen who sent 
out the call for the original conference. 
I well remember, as an office boy under 
Mr. McMechen, calling on the firms of 
Toledo, soliciting funds for the enter- 
tainment of the delegates who met here 
in June of that year. So you can see 
we have more than a passing interest in 
the Association.” 


Types showing the 
— oul of the tele- 


phone instrument. 


The Telephone 


Instrument 


ro modern telephone’s “family tree” dates back 50 


years to the original “gallows frame” instrument of 


Dr. Alexander Graham Bell. The direct lineal descendants 
of this instrument include 64 different types of receivers 
and 96 types cf transmitters, indicative of the incessant re- 
search and cxperiment resulting in the telephone of today. 


Today’s telephone, comprising 201 parts, is a paradox in 
that it is super-sensitive and yet virtually foolproof. Today, 
more than 17,000,000 telephones in service, conveying 
73,600,000 messages daily, testify to its indispensability. 


The Bell System’s facilities required to provide public ser- 
vice had a book cost March 31, 1926 of $2,626,270,553. 


This nation-wide plant and its nation-wide service underlie Bell 
System securities. 


The stock of the A.T. & T., parent company of the Bell 


( “de sood rem. Win for bookie, Some Financial Facts 
&) 
~ BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. ine 


D.F. Houston, President 


NEW YORK 


“The People’s 
Messenger’’ 


195 Broadway 















































































































































































































































































































Factors of Farm Economics 


THE AGRICULTURAL PROBLEM IN 
THE UNITED STATES. Nationz1 In- 
dustrial Conference Board, Inc., N. Y. 
1926. 157 pp. $2.00. 

Another useful report has come from 
the National Industrial Conference Board 
as the result of an investigation conducted 
by Mr. Virgil Jordan and his assistants 
on the Conference Board’s Research Staff, 
under the supervision of the Board’s 
Staff Economic Council. 


The report is in five sections: 1. In- 
troduction; 2. The Economic Position of 
Agriculture; 3. Factors in Agricultural 
Income; 4. Factors in Agricultural Costs; 
5. General Summary and Conclusions. 
There is also an Appendix containin 
three important and valuable statistica 
tables. In the text of the report there 
are 22 tables and 16 charts. 


The rapid industrial, commercial and 
financial development of the United States 
during the past quarter century has, in the 
opinion of Mr. Jordan and his associates, 
tended to obscure the changes in the posi- 
tion of American agriculture, to divert 
public attention from its problems, and 
to make their importance less clearly and 
generally understood. 


It is, however, vital to the economic 
prosperity, social advancement, political 
unity and national security of the country 
that all groups give full consideration to 
the position and problems of our agricul- 
ture. This is necessary in order to ascer- 
tain whether, in what respects and why 
our agriculture may have failed to keep 
pace with the rest of our economic de- 
velopment, and in order to establish a 
sound basis for co-operation and mutual 
adjustment in restoring that industry to 


_ proper role in our national economic 
ife. 


This report admirably pictures agricul- 
ture as a determining factor in our eco- 
nomic welfare. Agriculture normally ex- 
erts a purchasing power for nearly ten 
billion dollars’ worth of goods and serv- 
ices of other groups annually. It pur- 
chases annually about a tenth of the value 
of the products of our manufacturing in- 
dustries. It supplies materials upon which 
depend industries giving employment to 
nearly half of our industrial workers. It 
pays indirectly about two and a half bil- 
lions in wages of urban workers. It 
supplies about an eighth of the total ton- 
nage of freight carried by our railroads. 
Its products constitute nearly half of the 
value of our exports. It pays in taxes 
one-fifth of the total cost of government. 

Capital invested in agriculture in 1919 
more than equalled that invested in our 
manufacturing industries, mines and rail- 
roads combined. It represents about a 
fifth of our national wealth, and normally 


The Business Library 


By Frank A. Fall, Litt.D. 


Director of Education and Research, National Association of Credit Men 
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contributes about a sixth of the national 
income. Since it supplies not only the 
food for our industrial workers, but about 
a third of the materials of our industries 
and a market for a large part of their 
products, it forms the real basis of our 
industrial prosperity. 

These facts, and others equally illumi- 
nating, are made available in “The Agri- 
cultural Problem in the United States,” 
which is undoubtedly one of the most 
significant reports ever submitted to this 
publication for review. 


More Aid for Business Service 


SELLING AT RETAIL. V. H. Peltz. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. N. Y. 
1926. 327 pp. $2.50. 

In reviewing other books in the field 
of retail merchandising, the “Business 
Library’ Department has consistently at- 
tempted to tie up the volumes under dis- 
cussion to the Association’s insistence on 
the credit manager’s responsibility to- 
ward the retailer. He should strive con- 
tinually to help the retailer to merchan- 
dise successfully, and in order to do this 
it is obvious that he must himself under- 
stand the fundamental principles on which 
good selling is based. This is the Alpha 
and the Omega of what the National 
Association of Credit Men means by the 
“business service” idea. 


Here, then, is another help for credit 
executives who are far-sighted enough 
to qualify as business experts. It is a 
University of Wisconsin Extension text, 
and its author, formerly at Madison, is 
now associate professor of business 
organization in the Stanford University 
Graduate School of Business. Its ob- 
jective is to point out clearly the elements 
of successful retail salesmanship; to illus- 
trate the kind of information about mer- 
chandising which the retailer or his sales- 
people should have; to tell the seller how 
he may obtain the necessary information 
about his particular goods; and to state, 
and illustrate by careful analysis, the 
fundamental principles, chiefly psycholog- 
ical, which are involved in successful 
retail salesmanship. 

The initial chapter is a general state- 
ment of the significance of the retail 
sale. Professor Pelz then proceeds to 
analyze the principles of retail . selling, 
stressing particularly the psychological 
aspects of the process. “Studying the 
Merchandise” is a general title for four 
meaty chapters, followed by a discussion 
of the personal qualifications of the retail 
salesperson. Following chapters concern 
“Beginning the Sale,” “Customer Types 
and Characteristics,” “How to Make 
Sales-talk Effective,” “Why People Buy,” 
and “How to Meet Objections.” 





There is a special chapter dealing with 
the substitution sale, one on special pro- 
blems in making the sale, and the con- 
cluding chapters treat successively of 
closing the sale, sales by suggestion, and 
following up the sale. There is a par- 
ticularly complete Bibliography, the titles 
being grouped under the headings “Tex- 
tiles,” “Clothing and Apparel,” “Other 
Commodities” and “Retail Selling.” The 
Index is adequate, comprising about six 
pages of the text. 


In certain portions this book follows 
very closely the lead of Nystrom’s text 
on “Retail Selling and Store Manage- 
ment,” but whatever borrowing was done 
evidently had Mr. Nystrom’s approval, 
and is duly acknowledged in the author's 
Preface. The book is well printed, and 
bound in the familiar McGraw-Hill green 
and gold 


Accounting in the World 
Trade 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE ACCOUNTING. 
Christian Djorup, C. P. A, Prentice- 
Hall. N. Y. 1926. 406 pp. $10. 

The author of this latest contribution 
in the field of accounting for interna- 
tional trade is a consulting accountant who 
has for a number of years specialized in 
foreign exchange and foreign trade. He 
is also a lecturer on Foreign Exchange 
Accounting in the New York University 
School of Commerce, Accounts and 
Finance. 


While the appeal of this book is logic 
ally limited to firms and individuals en- 
gaged in foreign trade, those who need 
the volume at all are likely to need it 
very much indeed. For such, the price 
of ten dollars will not seem exorbitant, 
and to some it will doubtless seem cheap 
at the price. The arithmetical short cuts 
given in Chapter VI might easily and 
quickly save the price in employees’ time. 

Mr. Djorup begins with a compact but 
adequate discussion of the monetary 
systems of the world, and then describes 
the various instruments of foreign ¢x- 
change now in use, including toreign 
money, transfers by cable and wireless, 
letters of delegation, money orders, . bills 
of exchange, short bills, time bills, secured 
or documentary bills, commercial letters 
of credit, acceptances under agreement, 
travelers’ checks and letters of credit, 
and dollar exchange. 


He then takes up foreign exchange 
rates and quotations, the organization of 
the foreign exchange department, and the 
short cuts in foreign exchange arithmetic 
referred to above. Special chapters are 
devoted to quotations and rate deduc- 
tions, foreign exchange conversion, af- 
bitrage calculations, cables and the future 
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contract system. The author also pro- 
yides special chapters on some of the 
factors touched on briefly in Chapter Il 
on “The Instruments of Foreign Ex~- 
change,” such as checks, short items and 


tills of exchange, commercial letters of - 


credit, and acceptances. The concluding 
chapters deal with customers’ deposits 
and joint accounts, and control ox foreign 
department and branch accounting. Be- 
tween the final chapter and the Index 
is a valuable Glossary of Foreign Ex- 
change terms. wu 

As an expert and a specialist in this 
feld, Mr. Djorup is frequently asked: 
“How can one make money in foreign 
exchange?” To this question he makes 
the obvious answer: “The merchandise 
rule applies—buy low and sell high.” In 
a banking institution there are, of course, 
yarious sources of income, of which the 
chief are interest earned on capital used 
in a foreign department, charges for ser- 
viers' rendered, and profits realized in 
uaaing. The author explains in detail 
just how these three sources of income 
are tapped. 


Credit, managers of concerns engaged 
in world, trade can scarcely kaow , too 
much about foreign exchange accounting. 
They may not feel under compulsion to 
get this: book for themselves, but they 
can easily get it from the accounting 
department, for it is certainly going to 
be there. ee 


A Primer on Money 


MONEY. R. A. Lehfeldt, D. Sc. 
University Press, American Branch. 
N. Y. 1926. 116 pp. $1.00. 

This is the latest title (No. 36) in 
the Cxford Series of “The World Man- 
uals,” and the author is professor ot 
economics in the University of Wit- 
watersrand at Johannesburg in South 
Africa. Those who are familiar with 
the history of the coinage of gold into 
money will remember the discovery of 
extraordinary gold ore deposits in the 
Witwatersrand in 1886, and will concede 
that there is a certain appropriateness in 
the appearance of a book on money 
originating at this particular university. 

Dr. Lehfeldt has produced a very read- 
able little volume. His up-to-dateness is 
evidenced by his references to and quota- 
tions from Irving Fisher and John May- 
nard Keynes, although it is true that he 
has little or nothing to say of Ernst 
Dick or Silvio Gesell. His style is di- 
rect and pleasant, and one who reads the 
book feels that he has fully accomplished 
his purpose to “give the non-technical 
teader enough information to enable him 
to understand the broad characters of the 
subject.” 


_The author’s point/of view is essen- 
tially orthodox, but not slavishly so. He 
shows considerable originality of treat- 
ment, particularly in his illustrations. For 
example, in his chapter on “Good and 
Bad Trade” he discusses the business 
cycle, which he calls the “trade cycle.” 
In speaking of the reaction at the end 
of a given cycle, he says: “In truth the 
Movement is never like that of a rock- 
ing ship, but rather like one of those 
clectric fans, that swings round in one 
rection until it operates a reversing 
Mechanism and then suddenly swings 
found the other way, till at the end of 
its arc it is reversed again. The fan will 
hot stay in the middle; neither will trade 
settle down to a steady condition—it is 
ays moving to one of the extremes 
and then getting reversed.” 
The concluding chapter examines the 
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concerning improvements in our mone 
tary systems. Dr. Lehfeldt mentions ‘the 
discussion of monetary organization’ at 
the Genoa International Conference of 
1922, and registers his opinion that the 
resolutions adopted there give a good 
indication of what is practicable. The 
Conference looked forward to me re- 
establishment of the gold standard, either 
by devaluation or deflation, in those 
countries which had departed’ from it. 
Next, co-operation between ‘centtal banks 
was~to be instituted, and. to facilitate 
foreign payments the banks were to keep 
reserves 
and bills on foreign centers. -Finally, 
the central banks were to adopt''a’ policy 


tending to avoid ‘undue ffuctuatibns iti! 


the purchasing power 9f gold): 
With these aims successfully pursued, 


FAILURES DUE TO: 


Incompetence 
Inexperience 
Lack of capital 
Unwise credits 
Failures of others 
Extravagance 
Neglect 
Competition 
Specific conditions 
Speculation 
Fraud 












to come. 


their uncertainty! 
No matter what 


OF NEW YORK 


New York, St. Louis, 


suggestions ‘of. Mr. Keynes and others. 


in the form of \balancesi' in’ 


Why Business Men 
Failed in 1925 
3 


Mr. Credit Manager, the actual percent- 
ages pertaining to failures will change 
every year; but the underlying principle 
exists today, tomorrow and for all time 


Even if you had no abnormal credit 
losses last year, or over a period of 
years—that is no reason for your not 
safeguarding against the unexpected 
losses of tomorrow. 
certain thing about credit accounts is 


may happen to any of your cus- 
tomers, or when, you are absolutely protected if you 
carry American Credit Insurance. It cannot help but ) 
pay you to investigate this great protective service. 


CThe AMERICA 


CrREDIT~ INDEMNITY 


J. F.M* FADDEN, presipent 
Offices in all leading Cities 

Chicago, 
San Francisco, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Detroit, Atlanta, Milwaukee, Etc. 
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Dr. Lehfeldt asserts, the monetary systems 
of the civilized world will come to form 
a coherent -wholé, and we shall be on 
the ‘way toward a time when the pay- 
ments necessary to commerce through- 
out the world will be carried out with 
a@ smoothness and facility that shall be 
completely satisfactory to all who are 
engaged in world trade. 


magement in Industry 
THE INDUSTRIAL EXECUTIVE. B. A. 
Franklin. Ronald Press Co., N. Y. 
1926. 146 pp, $1,25 


This volume, which is No. 40 in the 
Ronograph Library,’ gives _ the credit 
manager who is connected with a manu- 
facturing enterprise a good picture of 
his superior officer’s job. It therefore 
contributes to efficient team play, with- 
out which the modern organization can 
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scarcely hope to achieve any marked de- 
gree of success. 

The author, who is Vice-president of 
the Strathmore Paper Company, is a 
well-known authority on problems of in- 
dustrial management. His voice and his 
pen are equally familiar to American 
manufacturers, and any conclusions he 
may draw are certain to receive careful 
and thoughtful attention. 

In_ this little book Mr, Franklin pre- 
sents two main ideas. One concerns the 
practical responsibilities of industrial ex- 
ecutives, principals and subordinates, in 
whose hands rests largely the highest 
development of industry. The other has 
to do with idealism,—service to the 
world through the production of articles 
for use and consumption under a gen- 
erally improved standard of living, in 
tellectual and social betterment of those 
employed and co-operating in them. 

Industry, says the author in his first 
chapter, is prospering in the Unitcd States 
because we are learning to cvu-operate; 
because capital control is becoming widely 
spread; and because we are entrusting 
the conduct of our large enterprises tc 
men trained to plan work and to develop 
policies. The industrial executive, Mr. 
Franklin submits, must also be a man 
responsive to the appeals of humanity, 
who’ at the same time can make decisions 
and enforce strict discipline with justice 
and a fair consideration of servne as the 
hasis of his operations. 

The second chapter deals with operat- 
ing policies; the third with organization 
for operation; and the fourth with the 
part played by labor in the general 
scheine of production. Subsequent chapters 
take up the principles of production con- 
trol, the importance uf machinery and 
equipment, the essentials of marketing, 
the basis of profit-making and the human- 
izing of industrial processes. 

American industry, says this discrimi- 
nating observer, is pushing ahead rapidly, 
through invention, extension, and strenu- 
ous advertising and selling methods. 
There are those who see in the results 
of this very energy, and its accompany- 
ing extension of instalment selling, manv 
difficult problems of overexpansion and 
overproduction. It is therefore reassur- 
ing to note Mr. Franklin’s opinion, stated 
in his concluding paragraphs, thet the 
succes: of industry in this country, or 
anywhere, ior that matter, must lie 
along the lines of certain fundamental 
principles and economic laws against 
which no “isms,”—not even idealism,— 
can successfully operate. 


‘Light on Foreign Trade 


CAN WE COMPETE ABROAD? C.cCc 
Martin, National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil, N. Y. 1926. 155 pp. 25 cents. 


This book, printed on one side of the 
paper for clip sheet purposes, is by a 
generous margin the most remarkable 


quarter’s worth this department has ever 
encountered. 


It is unique in both form and content. 
Ruling out all technical discussion of 
foreign trade methods, economic pro- 
blems involved, and special factors such 
as foreign exchange, Mr Martin set out 
to present “a living narrative of actual 
experience and practice.” And having 
thus set out, he promptly returned with 
the bacon. 

The answer to the question which cén- 
stitutes the title of this volume is given 
largely by our competitors. Mr. Martin 
has traveled widely, with his eyes and 
ears open, and has read reams of reports, 
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speeches, articles and comments made by 
foreign manufacturers, distributors and 
economists on American success 1n foreign 
trade. The results, given so compactly 
and readably in this puDlicatiun of the 
National Foreign Trade Council, form a 
decidedly affirmative answer to the vital 
question, “Can We Compete Abroad?” 

From the point of view of just pride 
in our national accomplishment, if for no 
other, wide-awake American busines, 
men, whether engaged in foreign trade 
or not, should read this book. We all 
ought to know, although doubtless few ot 
us do, what Americans with brains and 
energy are doing for many foreign gov- 
ernments. We should realize what Dr. 
Cumberland has accomplished for Peru, 
Dr. Millspaugh for Persia, Messrs. Mac- 
Gowan and Whitaker for Bolivia, Pul- 
liam for Santo Domingo, Ham for Nica- 
ragua, Hord for Ecuador, Renwick for 
Salvador, Dr. Young for Honduras, and 
Dr. Long, of the United States Public 
Health Service, for Chile. 

Mr. Martin’s account is full of pic- 


‘turesque and telling instances of Ameri- 


ca’s successful strueele to advance in the 
markets of the world. He says, for ex- 
ample, that the Argentine Government re- 
cently called for bids on locomotives for 


‘machine higher than. theirs. 
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the state railways, with quick delivery as 
a main condition of the contract. Whe, 
the bids were opened the European com. 
petitors grinned contentedly, as th 
American bid was some 38,000 pesos pe 
But 
Vauclain had a trick mm reserve, and a 
‘he government officials read that the 
Baldwin Company would guarantee to de. 
liver the engines “under steam on the 
rails in Entre Rios 90 days after rm 
ceipt of order” they fell over themselyes 
awarding the contract to Mr. Vauclain's 
organization, and the foreigners’ 
Lecame a grimace. As a matter of fact, 
the locomotives were put aboard ship, 
fully assembled, just 59 days after the 
order was received by cable, and were 
landed with plenty of time to spare. 
This is a timely, well-written, eminently 
worth while book. If the fact that the 
author is Chairman of the Forej 
Credit Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men helps 
to pull in some readers who might not 
otherwise materialize, well and good 
Members and non-members of the Asso- 
ciation alike will benefit by getting the 
airplane view of our progress in work 
trade which is provided in these en- 
couraging and inspiring pages. 


Instalment Buying 
By H. E. Gilbert 


The Ohio Buick Co., Cleveland. 


O much has been said against instal- 

ment buying that we are prompted to 
offer an opinion on the subject—not in the 
hope of convincing anyone to think as we 
do, but rather to open up a line of rea- 
soning which deserves attention. If there 
is anything of merit in the time payment 
plan of sale, credit managers should be 
among the first to recognize it, and if 
there is anything unsatisfactory in sales 
of this character, credit managers will be 
first to find it out. 

Time payment plans in general should 
not be condemned because of specific 
abuses. A proper time payment plan, used 
in connection with the sale of merchan- 
dise to which it properly applies, based up- 
on sound credits, has a proper place in 
the field of commercial activities today. 
There are certain fundamental laws which 
must be applied to make it successful, the 
transgression of which will lead to dis- 
aster. 

In the first place credit must be properly 
extended, that is, you must dust off the 
old rules of credit extension and check 
your prospect over in terms of (a) pay 
habit, (b) willingness to pay, and, (c) 
ability to pay. No time payment transac- 
tion is justified to an individual to whom 
you would not extend other credit. He 
must be able and willing to pay, entirely. 
aside from the fact that you hold some 
of your own merchandise as co!lateral to 
the account. 

Second, any unusual hazard which arises 
in connection with time payment transac- 
tions must either be safeguarded against 
or offset by reserves or insurance. Not the 
least important of these is safeguarding 
the account so that the contingency will 
not happen. As an example, conversion is 
one of the additional hazards which one 
of the industries which is a large user of 
time payment sales has to contend with; 
but conversion can be practically eliminat- 
ed by a selection of risk or by getting addi- 
tional signers on the transaction,—not 


primarily for the purpose of making a 
third party pay for merchandise which the 
principal absconds with, but for the very 
practical reason of having a third party 
interested in helping find the principal and 
obtain the return of the merchandise 
or the payment for it 

Third, at no time during the history of 
the account, either on the day that it is 
sold or any time thereafter must the value 
of the merchandise be as little as the out- 
standing account. This is a fundamental 
thing, often lost sight of. We, all of us, 
will strive to pay our debts when there is 
an advantage in so doing; but no one of 
us enjoys paying for a “dead horse.” For 
this reason it is essential that to be eco- 
nomically sound time payment plans be 
used only by those industries whose prod- 
uct finds a ready market for resale and at 
values sufficient to support the account 
at all times. By a corollary reasoning, it 
is therefore important that adequate down 
payments be received and that the terms 
at all times keep the value of the account 
less than the resale value of the product, 
and that the payments terminate at a point 
well within the minimum possible life of 
the product. 

We are not among those who condemn 
the system of part payments simply be- 
cause it runs into a large volume of dol- 
lars. Soundly extended time payment 
credits will get into no more difficulty than 
any other type of credit extension. In 
fact, to date the experience has been 
finitely better than the average of other 
credits. 

Credit managers should align them- 
selves not in condemning the time payment 
system, but rather in condemning short- 
sighted and dangerous practices and abuses 
of it. There are few among us who do 
not recognize the advantages of the time 
payment system. The important thing, 
therefore, is to continue to obtain the ad- 
vantages by striving to eliminate impropet 
practice. 
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Addresses Wanted 


BALAN, THOMAS, formerly of 204 
fogan Street, Jacksonville, Fla., and of 
311 Henry Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ANTONELLI, TOMASO, formerly of 606 
Bast 187th Street, New York City. 
ARTHUR & COMPANY, formerly. of 
3751 Wentworth Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
BRAUNSTEIN, LENA, recently operated 
the Boston Bargain Store, at 25 Sumner 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

CHARMS, HARRY, formerly of Deshler, 


OeMEN, JOSHUA, formerly in the fur 
pusiness at 108 West 30th Street, New 
York City. Now believed to be inter- 
ested in some taxicab business on Bond 
Street and Broadway, New York City. 
COHN, HERMAN A., Miami, Fla. 

, MRS. PEGGY, last known ad- 
dress, 208 23rd Street, Miami Beach, Fla. 
CROCKER, GEO. S., trading as George's 
Cut Rate Drug Store and St. Joseph’s 
Pharmacy at Queen and Brambleton 
Streets, Norfolk, Va. 

CSERNY, JOHN B., formerly located at 
4909 Deming Place, Chicago, Il. Last 
heard of at Canton, Miss. 

DAINS, FRANK J., President of Dains 
Nu-Matic Bumper Company, formerly at 
Peoria, Ill. 

DRUKER, J. S., formerly conducted a 
drug store at 1837 Dorchester Avenue, 
Dorchester, Mass. 

EDISON BATTERY & MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY, formerly of 2729 Ogden 
Avenue, Chicago, II. 

FARBER, MAX, trading as the Boston 
Store, formerly located at Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

FIEDLER BROTHERS, formerly of 2314 
W. Chicago Avenue, Chicago, TIl. 
FRIEDMAN, LEO, formerly of Bedford, 
Ind. 

FULLER, W. H., formerly operated 
under the name of Middlesex Farm Im- 
plement Company, at Lowell, Mass. 
GARN, S., 1098 Third Avenue, New York 


City. 
GOLDSTEIN, J., Proprietor, the Grand 
Shop, recently located at Norristown, 


Pa. 

GRANICK, JOSEPH, formerly of 2912 
Cass Avenue Detroit, Mich. 

GREATER NEW YORK COUCH COM- 
PANY, formerly operated by H. Mil- 
stein, in New York City. 

GREEN, EDWARD 5&., one time Proprie- 
tor of Green’s Hardware Store, at 3236 
Joy Road, Detroit, Mich. 

HANLEY, PAUL, Mt. Orab, Ohio. 
HARTMAN, IGNATZ H., formerly at 
3244 South Halsted Street, Chicago, Il. 
HASTEY, J. B., formerly of Bullochs- 
ville, Ga. Now said to be in Florida. 
HOLLIFIELD, J. V., formerly of Lith- 
onia and Milstead Ga. 

HUBBARD, H. D. & COMPANY, pre- 
viously located at 105 North Clark 
Street, Chicago, Il. 

HUDSON RADIO & ELECTRIC COM- 
PANY, operated by Abraham Spivak, at 
eee Avenue, West New York, 


HUSIK, THE COMPANY, 1613 Walnut 

Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

JANCAREK, JOSEPH E., formerly oper- 

ated a stationery, cigar and music store 

at Little Ferry, N. J. 

JANET SHOPPE, formerly operated by 

L. G. Donnellon, at 1024 Prospect Ave- 

nue, Cleveland, Ohio. 

JENKS, OWEN T., formerly operated 

under the name of Jenks & Ghee Lum- 

ber Company, and later as Jenks & 

make Lumber Company, at Cleveland. 
0. 

KASAK TIRE COMPANY, onerated by 

A. B. & Louis Kasak, at Westchester 

oo Bergen Avenues, Bronx, New York 
t 


y. 
KLINE, ANNA, recently of 62 East 125th 
Street, New York City. 
KNAPP REALTY COMPANY, formerly 
im the Baptist Building, Jacksonville, 
a. 
LAMONT, C. A., formerly operating un- 
der the name of the Auto Paint Shop, 
it 4430 West Madison Street, Chicago, 


LOY, G. E.. formerly of Philadelphia, Pa. 
MecCANN, M. C.. a painter, formerly lo- 
cated at 9372 Petoskey Street. Detroit, 
Mich. Now believed to be in Florida. 

oe JOSEPH, Rural Route, Clay, 


MARBAC COMPANY. operated by Albert 
M. Bachmeler and Chas. Merchants, at 
Elmhurst, L. I., N. Y. 

MEANEY. J. PD. recently conducted a 


Zourtet Camp Service at Jacksonville, 
a. 


MERIT MEN’S SHOP, formerly of 931 
Broadway, New York City. 

MILLS, C. P., formerly of Greer, S. C. 
MORDACH, ALEXANDER, 175 Prince 
Street, Newark, N. J. 
NOLAN, HARRY E., formerly operated 
as H. E. Nolan & Company, at 743 17th 
Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 

PACKARD, J. T., previously at May- 
wood, Cal. Later reported to be in Los 
Angeles and San Diego, Cal. 

POULOS, IRENE, formerly of 315 Strand 
Building, Proviaence, R. I. 
REMINGTON OIL & GAS COMPANY, 
Ine., operated by Dennis J. Carey and 
M. J. Collins, in Brooklyn, N. Y, 
RENTCH, H. W. 4000 Washingt 
Street, Kansas City, Mo. — 
RICHARDS, J. A., formerly of the Na- 
tional Electric & Radio Company, at 
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3908 Troost Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 
Last heard of in Wichita, Kan. 
ROSENSON, LILLIAN, formerly of 121 
East Houston Street, New York City. 
RUGRAF COMPANY, 605 West Monroe 
Street, Jacksonville, Fla. 

SAUNDERS, M. M., formerly operating 
the Mo-Ko Company, at 7024 Hough 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
SAVE-A-LIFE-LITE COMPANY, recently 
operated by Mr. Ullman and Mr. Raizen, 
in New York. City. 

THORNER, JEROME, formerly operated 
eee Fabric Company, in Brooklyn, 


TRIMBLE, HOWARD, formerly with 
Trimble & Dodd, Atlanta, Ga. 

WILLIS, W. G., formerly Circulation 
Manager of the Radio Age, at 500 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill, also of 
Indianola, Iowa. 


Keep thy shop and thy shop will keep thee. 


Light gains make heavy purses. 


—George Chapman. 


HOUGHTFUL consider- 

ate and prompt atten- 
tion to the interests of its 
agents and policyholders 
through a capable field staff 
backed by sympathetic and 
alert attention from its offi- 
cials whose aim is to promote 


mutual 


confidence through 


contact and cooperation. 


London & Scottish Assurance 
Corporation, Ltd. 


London, England 


United States Branch 


135 William Street, New York 
HORATIO N. KELSEY, Manager 

























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Directory 


of Officers 


National Association of Credit Men--Branches 


Eastern Division Manager 
F. S. Jefferies 


One Park Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Central Division Manager 
E. B. Moran 


33 So. Clark St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Western Division Manager 
B. B. Tregoe 
605 Wells Fargo Bdg. 
San Francisco, Cal. 





Note: A. C. M. Means Association of Credit Men. 


ALABAMA, Birmingham—Birmingham 
A. C. M. Pres., TM. Nesbitt, Moore 
oa Hdw. Co.; Sec.-Mgr., R. H. 
Eggleston, Lincoln Reserve Life Bldg. 


ALABAMA—Mobile—Mobile_ A. C. _M. 
Pres., Burgess Little, Dunlap Dry 
Goods Co.; Sec., J. G. Goodman, 415-416 
State Office Bldg. 

ALABAMA. Montgomery—Montgomery 
A. C. M. Pres., Lowery H. Hall, Durr 
Drug Co.; Sec. J. M. Holloway, 419 
os a Bldg.; Asst. Sec. Arthur 


ALAB A, Selma—Selma A. C. M. 
ere eens Beveridge, Central Ala- 
bama D. G. Co.; Sec., A. H. Mitchell, 
White Implement Co. 

ARKANSAS, Fort Smith—Fort Smith A. 
Cc. M. Pres., Chas. H. Taylor, W. J. 
Echols, Whise. Gro. Co.; Sec, J. R. 
rurdon, Ft. Smith Coffee Co.; Asst. 
Sec., Mrs. E. M. Brogdon, 313 Mer- 
chants’ Bank Bldg. 


ABE eraAS, Little Rock—Little Rock A. 
M. Pres., J. C. Hodges, Hessig_ Ellis 
a Co.; "Sec. J. D. Simpson, L. R. 
Tent & Awning Co.; Asst. Sec., Miss A. 
Brooks-Gardner, 239 Hall Bldg. 


CALIROS MIA. Los Angeles—Los Angeles 

.Cc. M. Pres., E. L. lde, Kellaway-lde 

= Sec., S. P. Chase, 111 West 7th 
St.; Asst. Sec., Anne L. Robins. 


CALIFORNIA, Oakland—Oakland A. C. 
M., Pres., Harry J. Harding, The Oak- 
land Bank; Sec., Fred Train, Central 
National Bank. 


CALIFORNIA, ‘San Diego—Credit Asso- 
ciation of San Diego. Pres., 5 
Hasty, Zellerbach aper Co.; Sec., 
Carl 0. Retsloff, 573 Spreckles Bldg. 


CALIFORNIA, San Francisco—San Fran- 
cisco A. C. M. Pres., J. A. Bond, Stand- 
ard Oil Co.; Asst. 'Sec., D. G. Brown, 
605 Wells Fargo Bldg. 

COLORADO, Denver—Denver A. C. M. 
Pres., E. H. carer Perkins Epeneter 
Pickle Co.; Sec., C. Watson, General 
Elec. Co.; Asst. Sec., "Sante B. McKelvy, 
414 Empire Bidg. 

COLORADO, Pueblo—Pueblo At. (a0. 
Pres., E. zz Reilly, Pueblo Flour Mills. 
Sec. W. H. Whipple, Henkel Duke 
Merc. Co.; Asst. Sec., F. L. Taylor, 747 
Thatcher Bidg. 

CONNECTICUT Associations of Credit 
Men—R. W. Maney, Joint Secretary, 
487 Main St., Hartford. 

CONNECTICUT, Bridgeport—Bridgeport 

Cc.M. L. R. Edwards, Harvey- Hub- 
Dell Inc.; Sec., E. M, Beach, First 
Nati. Bank of Bridgeport. 

CONNECTICUT, Hartford—Hartford A. 
Cc. M. Pres., R. M. Rice, Manning Bow- 
man & Co., Sec., J. E. Prentiss, Mer- 
row Machine Co., Hartford. 

CO ir west New Haven—New Haven 

Cc. M. Pres., G. Harrold Welch, New 
ie Bank; Sec., E. J. McDonald, 
Seamless Rubber Co. 

DIST. OF COLUMBIA, Washington— 
Washington A. C. M,. Pres. F. W. 
Buckler, Washington Tobacco Co., 
Sec., R. Preston Shealey, 701 Colorado 
Bldg.; Asst. Sec., Jno. A. Reilly. 

FLORIDA, Jacksonville—Jacksuuville A. 

M. Pres., J. E. Brophy, Texas Co., 
P. O. Box 1573. Sec. Mgr., A. E. Slack, 
Groover Stewart Drug Co. 
naa. Tampa—Tampa A. C. M. Pres., 
A... We ‘Perkins, Perkins & Sharpe: 
pg 8S. B. Owen, 4-5-6 Roberts Bldg. 
Asst. Mer., W. B. Oliver. 

GEORGIA, “Atlanta—Atlanta A. C. M. 
Pres., J. H. Sutton, J. K. Orr Shoe Co., 
Sec., is Williamson, 305 Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg. 

GEORGIA, Augusta—Augusta A. C. M. 
Pres., W. W. Zealy, Hollingsworth 
Candy Co.; Sec., T. W. Price, Carr Lee 
Gro. Co.; Mgr.-Treas., M. M. Hurst, 
313-15 Lamar Bldg. 

GEORGIA, Savannah—Savannah A. C. M. 


Pres., E. M. Frank, Frank & Co.; Sec.,’ 


L. R. Buckner. P. O. Box 1316. 
_—s Boise—Boise A. C. M. _Ltd. Pres., 
F. Adams, Idaho Candy Co.; Sec., H. 
L. ‘Streeter, 216-218 Boise City Natl. 
n . 


ILLINOIS, Chicago—Chicago A. C. M. 
Pres., A. H. Fabbri, Northwestern Ex- 
panded Metal Co., Sec., J. F. O'Keefe, 
Room 0667, First Natl. Bank Bldg., 38 
S. Dearborn St. 


ILLINOIS, Decatur—Decatur A. C. M. 
Pres., Cecil L. Walker, Staley Mfg. 
Co.; Sec, Fred’k W. Schaub, RKe- 
view Publishing Co., Bank of Decatur. 


ILLINOIS, Galesburg—Galesburg A. C. 
M. Pres., James E. Marks, Weinberg 
Bros.; Sec., J. Willis Peterson, 518 
Bank of Galesburg Bldg. 


ILLINOIS, Peoria—Peoria A. C. M. Pres., 
Geo. H. Green, Keystone Steel & Wire 
Co.; Sec., H. F. Sehmer, 229 So. Jeffer- 
son Ave. 


ILLINOIS, ery ©. we. 
Pres., A. T. Biggiee Reighard Hig- 
gins Mfg. Co.; Sec., Frank Rothgeb, 
Quincy Confectionery Co. 

ILLINOIS, Springfield—Springfield A. C. 
M. Pres., Stanley S. Thayer, Capital 
City Paper Co.; Sec., Eda Mueller, Geo. 
A. Mueller Co.; Asst. Sec., Miss Louise 
Murphy, Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


INDIANA, Evansville—Evansville A. C. 
M. Pres., A. F. Bader, Old Natl. Bank; 
Sec., C. Howard ‘Saberton, 607-610 Old 
Natl. Bank Bidg. 


INDIANA, Ft. Wayne—Ft. Wayne A. C. 
M. Pres, Walter F. Close, S. Freibur- 
ger & Bros. Co.; Sec., Howard E. Fair- 
weather, Northern Indiana Credit In- 
terchange Bureau. 

INDIANA, Indianapolis—Indianapolis A. 
Cc. M. Pres., J. Edward Stiltz, Kiefer- 
Stewart Co.; Sec Mgr. Merritt Fields, 
507 Peoples Bank Bldg. 

INDIANA, South Bend—south Bend A. C. 
M. Pres., Henry H. Heimann, Kaw- 
neer Mfg. Co., Niles, Mich.; Sec., G. W. 
Seybold, 412 J. M. S. Bidg. 

INDIANA, Terre Haute—Terre Haute A. 
Cc. M. Pres., A. E. Pearce, E. H. Bind- 
ley Co.; Sec., Henry E. Meyer, Mor- 
ris Plan Bank. 

IOWA, Burlington—Burlington A. C. M. 
Pres., Carl Dwight, Schramm & 
Gohmois Co.; Sec., D. E. Glantz, P. O. 
Box 54 

os Cedar Rapids—Cedar Rapids A. 

M. Pres., A. C. Norton, Laurance 
ame Ga.: ‘Sec. B. D. Silliman, 902 
American Trust Bldg. 

IOWA, Davenport—Davenport A. C. M. 
Pres., W. P. Peterson, Peterson Paper 
ee Sec., H. B. Betty, First Natl. Bank 

g. 

IOWA, Des Moines—Des Moines A. C. M. 
Pres., C. H. Gimar, L. H. Kurtz Co.; 
Sec., Don E. Neiman, 818 Valley Natl. 
Bank Bldg. 

IOWA, Ottumwa—Ottumwa A. C. M. 
Pres., Walter S. Monger, J. G. Hutchi- 
son Co.; Sec., W. F. Grady, R. G. Dun 


& Co. 

IOWA, Sioux City—lInter-State A. C. M. 
Pres., J. J. Cook, Johnson Biscuit Co.; 
Sec. H. C. Reed, Sibley-Hess Co.; Asst. 
Sec., P. A. Lucey, P. O. Box 748. 

IOWA, Waterloo—Waterloo A. C. M. 
Pres., Cc. C. Rickhoff, Rath Packing 
coi Pe. . me Worthen, 414 L. 


a Bldg. 
KANSAS, Wichita—Wichita A. C. M. 


Pres., J. Ward Gates, Wichita Paper 

Co.; Sec., Brace Bennitt, Fox Viiet 

Drug Co., Hon. Sec. & Mer., M. E. 

eee 901-904 First Nati. Bank 
& 


KENTUCKY, Lexington—Lexineton A. 
Cc. M. Pres., Arthur Keeton, Ades-Lex- 
ington Dry Goods Co.; Sec., John D. 
Allen, 28-29 Northern Bank Bldg. 

KENTUCKY, Louisville—Louisville A. C. 
M. Pres., V. F. Kimbel, Ballard & Bal- 
lard Co., Sec. S. J. Schneider, 3rd 
Floor Kenyon Bldg. 

rer. New Orleans—New Orleans 

M. Pres., Geo. Grundman, Albert 
Mackie Co.; Sec.. T. J. Bartlette, 608 
oe Bank Bldg.; Asst. Sec.. Chas. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore—Baltimore A. C. 
M. Pres., Geo. J. Clautice, Lyon, Conk- 
lin & Co.; Sec., Ira L. Morningstar, 301 
West Redwood St. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, Boston—B oston 
Credit Men’s Assn. Pres., Fred p, 
Kinney, Kinney Mfg. Co.; Sec., Her. 
bert A. Whiting, 136. Federal St. 

MASSACHUSETTS—Western Mass, A, ¢’ 

Pres., Roe . Clark, Package 
Mach’y Co., Springfield; Sec. A. E. 
Lange, W. BE. Truesdell Co.; Field Sec,, 
H. E. Morton, Offices, 443 Court Sa. 
Bidg., Springfield. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester—Worces- 
ter A. C. M. Pres., Alvin F. Seldon, 
Linehan-Conover Co.; ; Sec., E. G. Rob- 
ertson, 311 Main St. 

MICHIGAN, Detroit—Detroit A. C. Mm. 
Pres., F. L. Christian, General Sales 
Co.; Sec., O. A. Montgomery, 2012 Firs, 
National Bank Bldg. 


MICHIGAN, Grand Rapids—Grand Rap- 
ids A. C. . Pres., B. C. Saunders, 
Gallmeyer-Livingston Co., Sec., H, L 
Boggs, 449-450 Houseman Bldg., Asst. 
Sec., Edw. DeGroot, 


MICHIGAN, Jackson—Jackson A. C. M 
Pres., W. 8S. Butterfield, Jackson City 
Bank; Sec.-Treas., E. N. Paul, Con- 
sumers Power Co. 


MICHIGAN, Kalamazoo—Kalamazoo A. 
Cc. M. Pres., Arthur -C. Stout, Gibson, 
Inc., Sec-Treas., F. G. Dewey, Kalama- 
zoo City Savings Bank. 

MICHIGAN, Lansing—Lansing A. C. M. 
Pres., R. V. DeBarry, Lansing State 
Journal; Sec, Homer A. Nixon, Mich. 
Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 


MICHIGAN, Saginaw-Bay City—North- 
eastern Michigan A. C. M. Pres., P. M. 
Devlin, Agricultural Life Ins. Co., Bay 
City; Sec., A. H. Leudeman, Armour & 
Co.; Saginaw. 

MINNESOTA, Duluth—Duluth A. Cc. M 
(Duluth-Superior). Pres S. C. Dick, 
Stone-Ordean-Wells Co.; Superior, 
Wis.; Sec., E. G. Robie, 415-19 Lons- 
dale Bldg. 

MINNESOTA, Minneapolis—Minneapolis 

Cc. M. Pres., R. P. Igmundson, Auto- 
ee Supply Co.; Sec., J. L. Brown, 
600 Kasota Bldg 

MINNESOTA, St. Paul—st. Paul A, C. M. 
Pres., W. R. Olsen, Finch, Van Slyck & 
McConville Co.; Sec., = A Colliton, 
Northwestern Jobbers’ Credit Bureau. 

MISSISSIPPI, Meridian—Mississippi A. 
Cc. M. Pres., John T. Lyle, Tom Lyle 
Grocery Co.; Sec, §S. H. McClary 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

MISSOURI, Kansas City —itanees City A. 
Cc. M. Pres., Vv. E. Simms, Amer. Sash 
€ poor Co.; Sec., A. E. Adam, 315 Hall 

MISSOURI, St. Joseph—St. Joseph A. C. 
M. Pres., E. N. Allen, Richardson Dry 


Goods Co.; Sec., Mrs. Ida Reed, Doug- 
las Candy Co. 


MISSOURI, "st. Louis—St. Louis A. C. M. 
Pres., Harvey L. Welch, First Natl. 
Bank:; Sec., Orville Livingston, 510 Lo- 
cust Street 

ee Dintae ltentonn. Wyoming 

Cc. M. Pres., J. W. Hartman, Gamble- 
(fo. Co.; Sec., Meredith 5. Davies, 
411-412 Stapleton Bidg., P. O. Box 1184. 

MONTANA, Great Falls—-Northern Mon- 
tana A. C. M. 

Great Falls Paper "Co.; Sec., P. 
Johnson; Mgr., Cc. L. Voelker, P. @ 
Box 1784. 

MONTANA, Helena—Helena A. C. M. 
Pres., M. V. Wilson, Helena Hdw. Co.; 
Sec., A. M. Holter, Holter Hdw. Co.; 
Asst. Sec., P. G. Schroeder, 9 Pitts- 
burgh Block. 

NEBRASKA, Lincoln—Lincoln A. C. M. 
Pres., J. c. Bishop, Nebraska Buick 
es mp Guy C. Harris, Schwartz 


er Co. 

NEBRASKA, Omaha-—The Omaha A. C. 
M. Pres., P. Trussell, Armour & Uo., 
ee Mana er, G. P. Horn, 409- 
413 Wilkinson Bldg 

NEW JERSEY, Newark—North Jersey 
A; mL Pres., Alexander Anderson, 
Murphy Varnish Co.; G. A. Boyce, 
Mer., 760 Broad St. 

NEW JERSEY, Trenton—Trenton A. C. 
M. Pres., Lewis H. Lawton, Jonathan 
ree Crucible Co.; Sec., Lloyd A. 
Case, Essex Rubber Co. 

NEW YORK, Albany—Albany A. C. M 
Pres., Edward M. Boice, New York 
State Bank; Sec., Clayton B. Hall, 
Miller Rubber Co. 

NEW YORK, Buffalo—Buffalo A. C. M. 
Pres., Benj. J. Rand, Tonawanda, 

Karder-Rand Co., N. Y.; Sec., Howard 
of wae 704-705 Erie County Bank 


Bl 

NEW ®VoRK, Elmira—Elmira A. C. M. 
Pres., W. ¢. Metzger, American Sales 
Book Co.; Sec Mrs. F. H. Mills, That- 
cher Mfg. Co. 

NEW YORK, Jamestown—Jamestown A. 
Cc. M. Pres., F. H. Isaacson, Art Metal 
Construction Co., Sec., Howe, 

Chamber of Cummerce. 


Pres., F. E. wtaherty, 
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YORK, New York—New_ York 
HM ait Men's Assn. Pres., Wm. Fraser, 
J. P. Stevens & Co.; Sec, Ww. W. 
Orr, 320 Broadway. 4 
ORK, Rochester—Rochester A. C. 
7“ ican Freeman C. Allen, Eastman 
Kodak Co.; Sec., Ira D. Kingsbury, 205 
Wilder Bldg. ia 
RK, Syracuse—Syracuse A. C. 
M. co. dw. C. Lux, Pass & Sey- 
Mour, Inec.; Sec., Stanley R. Barker, 
416 So. Salina St. it 
RK, Utica—Utica A. C. M. Pres., 
ms. Wright, First Natl Bank & 
Trust Co.; Sec., T. Eberhard Fischer, 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 8 Eliza- 
beth St. 
NORTH CAROLINA, Charlotte—Char- 


tte A. C. M. Pres., T. R. Stewart, 
soe eow Stewart Co.; Bureau Megr., W. 
C. Boggs, 407 Wilder Bldg. 


TH CAROLINA, Greensboro— 

ee ensbore A.C. M. Pres., C. W. Gra- 
ham, General Paper Co.; Sec., & 2. 
Howard, $03-5 Amer. Exch, Natl. Bank. 


TH CAROLINA, Winston-Salem— 
“Gwinston-Salem as 7 ae . 
h ors air i = 
— i. CG. Fearrington, 306-307 
Masonic Temple. 


DAKOTA, Fargo—Fargo A. C. 

FF cs. G. A. Cowing, Crane Com- 

pany; Sec.-Treas., J. N. Jensen, care 
Manchester Biscuit Co. 


TH DAKOTA, Grand Forks—Grand 

“lke A. C. M. Pres., O. H. Bridston, 

Grand Forks Grocery Co.; Sec, L. F. 
Kennedy, Grand Forks. 


DAKOTA, Minot—Minot A. C. M. 

— . R. VanSickle, Adjustment 

Service Co.; Sec., M. H. Worden, Minot 
Gro. Co. 


, Cincinnati—Cincinnati A. C. M. 
i. J. W. Otten, Hanselmann-John- 
son Co.; Sec.-Mer., R. M. Byland, 
Temple Bar Bldg., Court & Main Sts. 


, Cleveland—Cleveland A. C. M. 

—, Cc. H. Pomeroy, Natl. Malleable 

& Steel Casting Co., Sec., D. W. Cauley, 
322 Engineer’s Bldg. 


, Columbus—Columbus A. C. M. 
Pires. H. A. Eckman, Kauffman-Latti- 
mer Co.; Sec., J. F. Fagan, 514 Clinton 
Bldg. 
OHIO, Dayton—Dayton A. C. M. Pres., 
A. W. Schneble, Advance Foundry Co.; 
Sec., Henry L. Beigel, Schwind Bldg. 


Portsmouth—Portsmouth A. C, M. 
a Frank Kiefer, Central Natl. 
Bank: Sec., B. A. Leichner, Standard 
Supply Co. 
OHIO, Toledo—Toledo A. C. M. Pres., 
Cc. D. Williams, Usona Mfg. Co.; Sec., 
George B. Cole, National Bldg. 


OHIO, Youngstown—Youngstown A. C. 
M. Pres., Jas. A. Dickinson, Youngs- 
town Dry Goods Co.; Sec., H. B. Doyle, 
1110-11 Mahoning Nat. Bank Bldg. 


OKLAHOMA, Oklahoma City—Oklahoma 
City A. C. M. Pres., C. H. Hogan, 
Carroll, Brough & Robinson; Sec-Mer., 
A. L. Smith, 230-33 Terminal Arcade 
Bldg. 


OKLAHOMA, Tulsa—Tulsa A. C. M. 
Pres., F. C. Freedley, Exchange Natl. 
Bank; Sec., V. P. Wilson, 512 Central 
Natl. Bank Bldg. 


OREGON, Portland—Portland A. C. M. 
Pres., I. L. McCabe, Weyenberg Shoe 
Mfg. Co.: Sec.-Treas., E. W. Ross, 
Hirsch-Weis Mfe. Co.; Executive Sec- 
retary, H. P. Lambert, Pittock Block. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Allentown—Lehigh 
Valley A. C. M. Pres., Harry L. Wor- 


man. Dexter Portland Cement Co., Naz- 
areth, Pa, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Harrisburg—Harris- 
burg A. C. M. Pres., Jos. Claster, 119 
So. 2nd St.; Sec, Wm. H. Clark, Jr., 
Central Iron & Steel Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Johnstown—Johns- 
town A. C. M. Pres, Roy T. Wertz, 
Edw. Hahn Packing Co.; Sec, R. H. 
Coleman, 602 Swank Bldg. 

PENNSYLVANIA, New Castle — New 
Castle A. C. M. Pres., Leroy Taylor, 
Taylor Food Products Co.; Sec., Roy 
Biqzamison, 322 Safe Deposit & Trust 

g&. 

PENNSYLVANIA, _Philadelphia—Phila- 
delphia A. C. M. Pres., Walter P. 
Miller, Walter P. Miller Co., Inc.; Sec., 
David A. Longacre, 1503 North Ameri- 
can Bldg. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Pittsburgh—Pitts- 
burgh A. C. M. Pres., R. T. Graham, 
Pittsburgh Dry Goods Co.: Sec, L. IL 
BacQueen, 1213 Chamber of Commerce 

&. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Reading—Reading A. 
C. M. Pres., Paul B. Wertz, oe 
Wertz & Son; Sec., E. H. Adams, Van- 
ity Fair Silk Milfs. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Scranton—Lackawan- 
na A. C, M. Pres., W. B. Oliver, First 
Nat’l Bank.; Sec., W. B. O’Brien, First 
Nat’l Bank. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Wilkes-Barre— 
Wilkes-Barre A. C. M. Pres., R. H. 
Scureman, Scureman Milling Co.; Sec., 
Geo. H. McDonnell, 316-320 Miners 
Bank Bldg. 

RHODE ISLAND, Providence—Rhode 
Island Credit Men’s Assn. Pres., Harry 
A. Hayward, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. 
Co., Sec, Ralph L. Griffith, R. L. 
Griffith & Sons Co.; Exec. Sec. and 

, Chas. E. Austin, Jr., 313 

Gas Co. Bldg. 

SOUTH CAROLINA, Columbia—Colum- 
bia Wholesalers’ Credit Assn. Pres., 
F. E. Robinson, Merchants Wholesale 
Co.; Sec., T. C. Cross, 808 Lady Street. 

SOUTH CAROLINA, Greenville—Pied- 
mont Credit & Adjustment Bureau. 
Pres., T. A. Baugh, Merchants Whole- 
sale Co.; Sec.-Treas., U. C. Bentley, 
210-212 Capers Bldg. 

SOUTH DAKOTA, Sioux Falls—Sioux 
Falls A. C. M. Pres., E. R. Everson, 

Crescent Creamery Co.; Sec.. Miss O. 

Stevenson, Fenn Bros., Inc. 


TENNESSEE,  Chattanooga—Chatta- 
nooga A. C. M. Pres., C. R. Haemsch, 
Tenn. Furniture Corp.; Sec., Ralph E. 
Owen, Sioux Falls Fruit Co. 


TENNESSEE, Knoxville—Knoxville A. C. 
M. Pres., L. M. Emert, Albers Drug Co.; 
Sec.-Mer., W. E. Bibee, American Natl. 
Bank Bldg. 

TENNESSEE, Memphis—Memphis A. C. 
M. Pres., E. E. Hopkins, Tayloe Paper 
Co., Sec.-Mgr.. E. N. Dietler, 608 Ran- 
dolph Bldg., P. O. Box 211; Asst. Sec., 
Miss Gladys Hess. 

TENNESSEE, Nashville—Nashville A. C. 

Pres., C. J. Farris, Orr, Jackson 
& Co.; Sec., Buford K. Harmon, 7138 
Stahlman Bldg. 

TEXAS, Austin—Austin A. C. M. Pres., 
H. M. Houston, John Bremond Co.; Sec., 
Mrs. R. L. Bewley, P. O. Box 1075. 


TEXAS, Beaumont—Beaumont A. C. M. 
Pres., D. C. Proctor, Jefferson Drug 
Co.; Sec., H. M. Higgins, 209 Gilbert 
Bldg. 

TEXAS, Dallas—Dallas Wholesale Credit 
Men's Association. Pres., C, H. Dolli- 
son, Perkins Dry Goods Co.; Sec., E. F. 
Anderson, Suite 725 Santa Fe Bldg. 


TEXAS, El Paso—tTri-State A. C. M. 
Pres., O. C. McConnell, Crombie & 
Co.: Sec. James T. Neeson, 620-21-22 
Caples Bldg. 


TEXAS, Fort Worth—Fort Worth A. C. 

M. Pres., Chas H. Kahn, Monnig Dry 
Goods Co.; Sec., E. G. Parker, P. O. 
Box 218. 

TEXAS, Houston—Houston A. C. M. 
Pres., Walter M. Pierson, A. L. Pierson 
Mfg. Cr.; Sec., Morris D. Meyer, 433- 
34 First Natl. Bank Bldg. 


TEXAS, San Antonio—San Antonio 4. «'. 
M. Pres., S. B Weller, Newton & We 
er Co.; Sec.-Mgr., Henry A. Hirsco 
berg, 313 Alamo Natl. Bank Bdg. 

TEXAS, Waco—Waco A. C. M. Pres., 
Roy McKnight, McKnight Sundries 


Co.; Se-, F. B. Greenhill, Waco Dry 
Goods Co. 


TEXAS, Wichita Falls—Wichita Falls A. 
.. - Pres., W. O. Beeman, Wichita 
Mot«rs Co.; Sec.-Meger., John W. Thom- 
as, 820 City National Bank Bldg. 


UTAH, Salt Lake City—Inter-Mountain 
A. C. M. Pres., J. H. Patrick, Decker- 
Patrick Co.; Sec., Wade Loofbourow, 
Ottenheimer Co.; Asst. Sec., Thos. O. 
Sheckell, 1411 Walker National Bank 
Bldg. 

VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE, Bristol—Bristol 
ts Pres., T. Wolfe, Inter- 
state Hdwe. Co.; Sec., Geo. D. Helms, 
Gibson-Candy Co. 


VIRGINIA, Lynchburg—Lynchburg A. C. 
M. Pres., John H. Davis. Craddock- 
Terry Co.; Sec.-Treas., W. H. Coleman, 
Quinn Marshall Co. 

VIRGINIA, Norfolk—Norfolk-Tidewater 
A. C, Pres., W. R. Meech, Lyon & 
Greenleaf Co.; Sec., E. L. Marable, Em- 
pire Machy. & Supply Co.; Gen. Mer., 
Shelton N. Woodard, 1210 Natl. Bank 
of Commerce Blig. 

VIRGINIA, Richmond—Richmond A. C. 
M. Pres., B. Frank Dew, Natl. State & 
City Bank & Trust Co.; ree eee J.P 
Abernethy, State & City Bank Bldg. 

VIRGINIA, Roanoke—Roanoke A. C. M. 

Pres., R. Turner, Roanoke Drug 

Co.; Sec.-Treas., H. Hobson, Ro- 

anoke City Mills, Inc. 
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President, WILLIAM H. POUCH 


Concrete Steel .Company 
New York, N. Y. 





Vice-Pres., J. F. WOOD 
Richmond Dry Goods Co. 
Richmond, Va, 


Vice-Pres., GEO. J. GRUEN 
Gruen Watch Mfg. Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Vice-Pres., FRANK D. ROCK 
Armour & Company 
Denver, Colo. 


Executive Manager and Sec.-Treas., 
J. H. TREGOE 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Assistant Treasurer, 
RODMAN GILDER 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





WASHINGTON, Seattle—Seattle A. C. M. 
Pres., Allan P. Hull, First Natl. Bank; 
=e E. B. Genung, 2007 L. C. Smith 

g. 


WASHINGTON, Spokane—Spokane Mer- 
chants Association. Pres, A. L. 
Hawes, Spokane Drug _Co.; Sec.,- 
Treas., J. D. Meikle, 718 Realty Bldg. 
Asst. Sec., F. A. Stolz. 


WASHINGTON, Tacoma—Wholesalers’ 
A. C. M. Pres., Farlin B. Nye, Con- 
sumers Central Heating Co.; Sec., 


Edward B. Lung, P. O. Box 1207. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Bluefield—Bluefield A. 
Cc. M. Pres., J. LU. Alexander, Bluefield 
Milling Co.; Sec., W. Newton, P. 
O. Box 449. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Charleston—Charles- 
ton 4. C. M. Fres., J. Roy Pierson., 
Thomas Field & Co.; Sec.-Treas., Lee 
H. Herkei, Room 5, Capital City Bunk 
Bldg. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Clarksburg—Central 
West Virginie A. C. M. Pres., W. M. 
Charpening, Shingleton Bros.; Sec., U. 
R. Hoffman, Union Bank Bldg. 

WEST ViRGINIA, Huntington—Hunt- 
ington A. C, - Pres: C. B. Park, 
Foster-Thornburg Hdw. Co.; Sec., C. 
C. Harrold, First Huntington Nat'l 
Bank Bldg., 12th Floor. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Parkersburg—Park- 
ersburg-Marietta A. ©. M. Pres., O. L. 
Wells, H. P. Dils & Son Co., Parkers- 
burg, W. Va.; Sec., J. L. Longmire, 
Bradstreet Co., Parkersburg, W. Va. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Wheeling—Wheeling 
y Wo Pres., H. L. King, Ellis & 
Heifer Co., Sec. R. E. Buckingham, 
P. O. Box 687. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Williamson—William- 
son A. C. M. Pres., H. W. Johnson, So. 
Refg. Co.; Sec., C. A. Mayhew, Sani- 
tary Bot. Co. 

WISCONSIN, Fond du Lac—Fond du Lac 
A. C. M. Pres... O. R. Kuehn, The Bonita 
Co.; Sec., E. J. Stenz, % The Zinke Co. 
A, . Benz, The Glasow Tubbs Co. 

WISCONSIN, Green Bay—Northern Wis- 
consin-Michigan A. C. M. Pres., W. C. 
Grimmer, Joannes Bros. Co.; Sec., C. W. 
Shekey, Kellogg National Bank Bldg. 

WISCONSIN, Milwaukee—Milwaukee A. 
Cc. M. Pres., Wm. H. Edwards, Roundy, 
Peckham & Dexter; Sec, James G. 
Romer, 708-9-10 Mayer Bldg. 

WISCONSIN, Oshkosh—Oshkosh A. C. M. 

Pres., F. A. LaBudde, Old Commercial 

Bank; Sec., Chas. D. Breon, Rooms 6-7, 

76 Main St. 
































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































CREDIT MONTHL}¥ y 








CREDIT WORK IS A PROFESSION— 
EACH PROFESSION SPEAKS ITS OWN LANGUAGE— 
SYSTEMATIC STUDY WILL_GIVE YOU COMMAND OF 


THE LANGUAGE OF CREDITS 












Progr for the man or woman in business is marked 1 The National Institute of Credit gives two 
am by milestones in the form of increased responsi- Certificates Certificates, the Junior and the Senior Certifi- 















. bilities and better compensation These evidences of advance- cate. The Junior Certificate is awarded to students who have 

ment are won partly on the basis ot experience, but they completed the following 300 hours of work. 
depend essentially on a tar more important factor,—systematic en Pe ae 60 hours 
education in the established principles which underlie sound ee ae .-60 hours 
business practice. Business - English .+.+-60 hours 

> om . PIE 5 bin 6000650658 0 0 008.50p.5000d80csncentetet 60 hours 

The purpose of the National Institute of Credit is to provide Law of Contracts, or Corporation Finance and 

at the lowest possible cost to the student, educational training Stee AMINE” o0s0508%ssss0ss.peeseteccaets 60 hours 
which will make advancement in business not a possibility but Total 300 hours 
@ certainty. Im the credit Geld, the Institute cims.apccictily (NO tO PRR PCewonocnvccccoeooovoonscees 


to qualify its students, whether beginners, credit men, credit 
managers or credit executives, to move up to the position which 
is immediately ahead of them and which represents the next 
logical step in their advancement. 


The Senior Certificate is awarded to students who have 
eompleted the work prescribed for the Junior Certificate and 
300 additional hours (a total, therefore, of 600 hours) in the 
following subjects: 














The Institute ‘is. Department of the National Association Law of Contracts, or Corporation Finance and 
of Credit Men. Its educational work is car- peer ions ttttesearseseccsceccsecsceeess oo bows 
ried on through two main channels—class room courses offered NOE oe nscc el sn bab veep sis sash onecebuycis vou 
under the auspices of local credit associations in a number of MUREG BOE MORE oh cocn bos so osnctebcvcsevcvcunedd 30 hours 
cities, and correspondence courses conducted from the National pases pavemneariss pibsaeneastos Syenktvanveredoeees = fous 
Office at One Park Avenue, New York City. "Negotiable Instruments ............s..sssccescsssse.30 hours 
Prospective students who are within traveling distance of Foreign Trade and Foreign Credit .............+++e00% 30 hours 
; “ c SPEED nov ebb 6os0sc0s0 ses Héscnteeedunstan 30 hours 
one of the class room courses should, if possible, carry on their aed 
study in this way. By so doing they will get the advantage SNE a cgUEEhdvukb cen tnaesp eres s00ekdunteeures ran 300 hours 
of personal contact with the instructor and opportunity for ° ° ° 
exchange of opinion and experience with other students. Associates and Fellows in Credit. Sitente = 
Those who are not able to attena class room courses should awarded the Junior Certificate and who have had three years | 


arrange to take the correspondence work. of practical credit experience become Associates of the Na- 
Correspondence Cou now offered by the National tional Institute of Credit. Students who have been awarded 















. ° he Senior Certificate and who have had five years of practical 
Institute of Credit are two: me : ; 
Credits and Collections, and Basic Economics. The material in credit experience become ae they are pone 25 years 
each course consists of a text book, printed lecture assignments, .°f 48¢) Fellows of the National Institute of Credit. 


and problems to be solved and sent to the Director of the Organization. The educational work of the Institute 1s 
Institute for correction and grading, after which they are re- , . under the direction of the Director of 
turned to the student with grade and comments. Education, aided by a Supervisory Committee, composed of a 
Tier text in the Credits and Collecti apie te: pit board =o business ae -_ three ne —_ 
, om on © . : ons co s (red men. The Committee on Credit Education of the Nationa 
and Collections,” by David E. Golieb and Richard P. Ettinger, Association co-operates in establishing and maintaining local 
published by Prentice-Hall, Inc. In connection with this chapters. 
ere Ore — en ihe tet “he tend Today is not too soon to get started on an Institute course. 
Clay’s “Economics for the General Reader” (the : Fill out the coupon at the lower left-hand corner 
American edition, edited by Professor Eugene E. of this page and send it at once. By return mail you will receive 
Agger, of Columbia University) : a general prospectus of the Institute, special bulletins describing 
Correspondence gomrese ta Rusteess English the correspondence courses, and registration blanks. The 
and Accounting are being planned and will be courses are $15 each or $25 if taken together. This is at cost. 
announced as soon as they are ready The aim of the Institute is not to make profits but to help 
Meanwhile a number of students are'con- to produce better credit —. f : 
tinuing their work toward the Insti- * Even if you are not definitely engaged in credit work, or 
tute’s certificates by taking corre- . looking forward to it, remember that these courses will be of 
spondence courses offered by edu- distinct value to you in any business. When new policies are 
cational institutions such as Co- to be formed, modern business turns to the man who is 
lumbia University and the thoroughly trained in the principles of credit, for the man 
University of Wisconsin. who knows credit knows business. 
Mail the coupon today, and the Institute will give you full 
information concerning the courses. Then let the Tnstitute help 
you to get a thorough knowledge of credit—the foundation 



























Dr. Frank A. Faut, 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
or Crepit Dept. 8, 
One Park Avenue, 
New York City. 
Will you kindly mail me in- 
formation concerning the fol- 
lowing courses: (Check course 
desired). 
“Basic Economics” ( ) 
“Credits and Collections” ( )} 















Bee ee tant ent cretle. NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CREDIT 
Firm 0 cecscecccccccsecsevecccensccacs . One Park Avenue New York City 





DON’T MIND THE HEAT—HEAT UP YOUR MIND 





